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Chemicals that protect your car! 


Heas ARE THREE CHEMICALS 
are probably better acquainted \ 
the way they act as anti-freeze in 


than from the way they look in 


These chemicals are manufa 
large quantities by CARBIDE AND ( 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION, lL; 
they are water-white. To the « 
who must know what they will do 
car, they are compounds of Carbon |) 
atoms of which are shown here in 4) 
molecular models in black), hydroy, 


(orange), and oxygen (blue). 


ETHYLENE GLYCOL, ETHANOL ay 
METHANOL are the bases of anti-freeze. 
and they help to take one of the worri 


out of winter for millions of motorists. 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Over the years, CARBIDE AND CARBON CuHEy 
CALS CORPORATION and other Units of UCC.; 
tably NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY. INC.. hay 
kept at their research—both in the laborator 
on the road—for the constant improvement ; 
anti-freeze and anti-rust protection for your 
This is an important reason why you can depen 
on the following whenever and wherever vo 
find them: 


“‘Prestone” ethylene glycol-base anti-freeze. | 
“shot” gives all-winter protection. 


“Trek” methanol-base anti-freeze, which i- aga 
available to the extent that the production of metha 
has caught up with its war-critical uses. 


“Blue-Flo” ethanol-base anti-freeze. Not being ma 
factured this year because ethanol (ethyl alcohol) ha- 


bigger war job to do. 


Certain other anti-freezes formulated and manufactur 
by Units of UCC for large national distributors 


“ . . 
“Rustone” corrosion preventive which, when adi 
to the water in a clean cooling system, inhibits tt! 


Vv 
Car owners are invited to send for the book 
HYLE 1-10, “Manual of Cooling System Service.” It wil 
: clive Le sent without cost or obligation. 


- ° 


formation of rust, 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [qs New York 17,N. Y. 
Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 
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Loans to Business and Industry 
for war-work, reconversion 
and post-war programs 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 
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Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


“Um hum-m... too many late hours!” 


Tursines, generators and boilers 
are like people. Neither can keep 
round-the-clock hours without 
getting tired and worn down. 
Extra shifts of war production, 
with less time out for maintenance 
and repairs, have multiplied the 
conditions that cause accidents. 
Yet, in many cases, existing 
power equipment must be made 
to last not only for the duration 
but perhaps well into the highly 
competitive post-war period. 
That is why so many concerns 
are making use of the unique 
protective features of Hartford 
Steam Boiler insurance. 
Hartford engineers, inspectors 
and underwriters draw upon the 
wide experience their Company 


has gained in 78 years of special- 
izing in this one highly technical 
line. Hartford has, by far, the 
largest field staff devoting full 
time to power-plant inspection 
—helping to prevent accidents 
before they can occur. Its ad- 
vice has often added years to 
the useful life of costly installa- 
tions. And its many field men 
are so located that they can be 
reached quickly. 


Your agent or broker can give 
you the details on how Hartford 
Steam Boiler can serve your 
. and why, the Com- 
pany is first choice, 


plant . . 


by a wide margin, 
among power- 
plant operators. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


MARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers » Pressure Vessels - Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines - Turbines - Electrical Equipment 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


xible Reconversion 


-E Day on the home front may not 
, single date but a_three-or-four- 
th period preceding the actual mili- 
collapse of Germany. 
the European war drags on into 
winter or spring, Washington won't 
J out against the rising pressure for 
e action on reconversion policies 
ming boosts in wage rates, relaxa- 
of manpower controls, resumption 
ivilian production, and setting the 
level of new goods. 
inning these reconversion measures 
‘nal military victory was acceptable 
e country when that seemed closer 
it now does. If Germany holds out, 
ials are prepared to approach recon- 
ion on a step-by-step basis, 


ling the Wage Issue 


arcely a shred of doubt remains that 
sident Roosevelt will be able to stall 
wage issue until after election day. 
could and doubtless would have 
ken the line before now if the pros- 
of Germany’s defeat had continued 
ook as rosy as it did in September 
shes fe: as 
‘he break in the wage line neverthe- 
is almost certain to come ahead of 
any’s collapse. The expectation is 
t Roosevelt will try to wait until 
ory again seems imminent, in order 
woid the risk of inflation due to the 
sure that a general wage increase, 
re employment slackens, would put 
prices. But if V-E Day is too long 
ing, labor’s rank and file will make 
Little Steel formula too hot for him 
old. 
abor leaders have been stringing 
g with him, reluctantly, to save him 
embarrassment during the election 
paign. 


bre Time for Planning 


ach week of delay in Germany’s fall 
two effects: 

|) More actual reconversion and re- 
version planning will have been 


€. 
2) When V-E Day does come, in- 
try will consequently be able to take 
cutbacks and switch over to civilian 
ration with much less loss in volume 
output. 

or example WPB and the War 
npower Commission are getting to- 


her on a program that will give 
ater scope to the spot authorization 


, permitting resumption of civilian 


eo 
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goods manufacture in areas of relatively 
easy labor supply (BW —Jul.22’44,p1 5). 

WPB also is trying to forestall a jam 
in the demand for machine tools after 
V-E Day by urging manufacturers to 
place orders now for tools they will find 
essential to reconversion. 

And OPA, which had planned to 
postpone announcement of a reconver- 
sion pricing formula until V-E Day 
(BW—Sep.9’44,p7), may be forced to 
move sooner as the number of scattered 
reconversions becomes too large for case- 
by-case treatment. 


Analysis of Cutbacks 


Around the end of this month, 
WPB’s statisticians will have completed 
the first detailed analysis of just how 
cutbacks now planned will hit specific 
industries and specific regions. Figures 
used so far—even the prediction of a 
40% over-all cutback which WPB offi- 
cially announced (page 9)—have been 
statistical makeshifts. Experts say they 
are more misleading than useful in re- 
conversion planning. 

Once it gets the precise cutback esti- 
mates, WPB can start work on detailed 
plans to prevent bottlenecks and help 
industries threatened with shortages. 


Subcontract Data Needed 


In almost all. important industries, 
cutbacks of prime contracts will be 
enough to free ample capacity for re- 
sumption of civilian work. 

In the automotive industry, for ex- 
ample, the cut will amount to 40% of 
present delivery rates; in radio manu- 
facturing, 68%; m railroad equipment 
shops, 61%. 

What these figures don’t show is how 
the subcontract load will be cut and 
how the supply of components will be 
affected. That is precisely what WPB 
has to know before it can plan for a 
smooth reconversion, 


. 
Termination Shortcut 


War Dept. contract termination offi- 
cials are trying to get official sanction 
for an extra-simplified system for han- 
dling settlements when comparatively 
small orders are canceled. The idea is 
that the contractor would file no claim 
for immediate settlement but would 
bring in his figures and ask for an ad- 
justment when his business for the year 
was renegotiated. 

Contractors have been doing this 


more or less informally right along. Out 
of the 19,000 terminations closed by 
Aug. 1, 14,000 had resulted in no 
claims. The biggest hitch at present is 
that renegotiation officials haven't for- 
mally agreed to take account of termina- 
tion losses in their determination of ex- 
cessive profits. 

Procurement officers also are thinking 
of making a deal with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to allow unreimbursed 
termination losses as deductions from 
taxable income. This would be contrary 
to the bureau’s ordinary’ policy, but 
revenue officials have the whole question 
of contract termination under study and 
might be willing to strike a bargain. 


cd 
Surveying WPB Controls 


WPB’s legal experts are taking a 
quick look at all its production controls 
to make sure that they conform to the 
demobilization law recently passed by 
Congress (BW—Sep.30'44,p17). 

The demobilization law specifically 
outlaws the “grandfather” principle in 
reconversion, which means that WPB 
cannot exclude newcomers when it per- 
mits civilian production to be resumed 
or expanded. This has the incidental ef- 
fect of prohibiting WPB from allocat- 
ing materials for new civilian work en- 
tirely on the basis of consumption or 
output in some prewar base period. 

Although WPB often has used yari- 
ations of the Lase-period allocation sys- 
tem, experts think the new law will 
cause it little trouble. WPB had al- 
ready decided to scrap the grandfather 
principle (BW—Mar.18'44,p15). Where 
it wants to use base-period alloca- 
tions, it can comply with the law by 
making some arbitrary provision for 
newcomers. Most of its orders already 
include this feature. 


e 
Shift of Power Studied 


Some of WPB’s production and dis- 
tribution controls may be shifted to 
OPA following V-E Day, because they 
may still be deemed essential to effec- 
tive price control even though no longer 
needed to conserve materials, man- 
power, and facilities for the prosecution 
of the war. 

A joint WPB-OPA committee is now 

oing over all WPB orders which may 

Be lifted after the victory over Ger- 
many, dividing thein into three broad 
categories: 

(1) Those which can be entirely with- 


LLLP” 
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MODERN MIRACLE: in 5 years the U. S. Aviation Industry jumped from 17th to 1st place among all the nation’s 
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industries! Shell participated by supplying 19 Aircraft and Engine manufacturers with Shell Industrial Lubricants, 


8,623 combat planes produced in 1939 
110,000 in 1944! 


In 5 years, by a production miracle the Avia- 
tion Industry has multiplied annual output 30 
times—turning out an average of 276 planes 
every day in 1944! We now have enough planes 
to give us complete and devastating air supe- 
riority—and our output rate is still climbing! 


Shell’s contribution to this production miracle 
was the development of special industrial lubri- 
cants to meet specific needs. For example, one 
lubricant stepped up cutting speed and at the 
same time substantially increased tool life. An- 
other reduced drill breakage—lessened operator 
fatigues, Other Shell Industrial Lubricants 


Leavers tt War Proowvcrion Rely on 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


helped a major manufacturer achieve one of the 
lowest maintenance costs in the industry. 


As war production enters the final phase, 
proper lubrication becomes more vital. Yester- 
day’s solution is seldom good enough for today! 


Constant improvement in lubrication is a ma- 
jor responsibility of the “University of Petro- 
leum,” Shell’s research laboratories. Shell engi- 
neers apply these improvements in the field. 


Are you sure your plant has the benefit of all 
that is new in lubrication as it 
develops? Call the Shell Lu- 
brication Engineer. 
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First oil refinery to win the 
Army-Navy “E”—Shell’s 
Wood River Refinery 
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, with no danger to price control. 
) Those in which controls might 
lly or partially switched to OPA. 
jint here is that WPB’s powers in 
respects are considerably broader 
» OPA’s, which have been periodi- 
li by Congress. 
R) = which aennk be revoked 
out seriously endangering price con- 


we 
ors in Demand 


\VPB’s requirements committee is 
dering the refrigeration industry’s 
nand that it be granted a special pri- 
- rating for fractional horsepower 
ors and other components which it 
{ then stockpile against the day 
n civilian production can be re- 


ned. 
If they don’t get such a rating, re- 
erator makers argue, manufacturers 
less-essential civilian goods who have 
n able to go ahead under the spot 
horization plan will tie up available 
pplies of scarce components, leavin 
|| BBthing for refrigerators when WP 
Bully gives them go-ahead. 
Since the stockpile of prewar refrig- 
tors is so low that it will just about 
, | §Btthe year out, with careful rationing 
! BB uch essential users as hospitals and 
| fod banks, many WPB officials are 
pathetic to the industry’s demand. 
pt the Army and Navy are still wary 
letting companies as big as the re- 
gerator makers get a foot in the re- 
aversion door (BW—Sep.23’44,p8). 
The Army also is holding up manu- 
ture of some 300,000 steel iceboxes, 
though manufacturers claim that they 
n get sufficient sheet steel from idle 
hd excess inventories, 


g 
atural Gas Probe Slated 


The Federal Power Commission, 
hich has been having its troubles ad- 
mstering the natural gas act, finally 
ss decided to launch a general inves- 
gation of natural gas production and 
ilization, Object is to get a complete 
cture of the industry and to lay the 
undation for revision of the 1938 law. 
Under the natural gas act, FPC must 
ld hearings and grant a certificate of 

sity before any gas pi line can 
extended or a new line built. Recent 
tings have produced some hot ses- 
ons, with conservationists, transporta- 
om interests, and producers of com- 
itive fuels all pulling in different di- 


ions, 
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The present law does not authorize 
FPC to consider the competitive fuel 
situation in deciding whether to issue 
a certificate. 


. 
Lumber Rules Eased 


WPB has discovered that its system 
of end-use control over lumber (BW— 
Jun.2’44,p17) is working a little too 
well. The rigid certification procedure 
of L-335, the master lumber regulation, 
has cut orders for some species to the 
point where lumber is backing up at 
the mills. Small mills have threatened 
to cut production or go out of business. 

Now WPB is easing its controls on 
slow-moving species. 

Its latest amendment allows mills and 
distributors to fill unrated, uncertified 
orders for the more plentiful species, in- 
cluding all hardwoods, This will go a 


RAIL RATES IN DOUBT 


Outcome of the rail rate con- 
troversy now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
(BW—Oct.14'44,p21) is any- 
body’s guess. When OPA suc- 
ceeded in getting the 4.7% 
emergency freight rate boost sus- 

nded in 1943, the commission 
split five to five. The late Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman 
came back from the Office of 
Defense Transportation to cast 
the deciding vote for suspension. 

Since then, the suspension has 
been renewed without protest 
from the railroads. It might have 
been renewed again if two asso- 
ciations of state railroad commis- 
sioners hadn’t kicked over the 
applecart by proposing that the 
rate increases be revoked entirely 
(BW—Oct.14'44,p21). With East- 
man’s successor not yet confirmed 
by the Senate, the commission 
still is evenly split. 

OPA has chimed in, urging not 
only that the suspended freight 
rate boosts be ditched but also 
that the 10% passenger fare in- 
crease, which has been in effect 
since 1942, be revoked. Their 
hand forced by the state commis- 
sioners, the roads are petitioning 
for restoration of the freight in- 
crease. 

Like the carriers, OPA would 
have been happier to leave the 
rate issue alone for the present. 


long way toward satisfying furniture 
manufacturers and other big wood fabri- 
cators who have been pushing WPB to 
take hardwoods out from the regular 
lumber allocation system entirely. 
They have argued that hardwoods 
constitute only about 20% of lumber 
consumption, that the supply situation 
is much better than in sOftwoods, and 
that hardwood and softwood are not in- 
terchangeable for most purposes. 


e 
British Ask Antitrust Delay 


Through diplomatic channels, the 
British have requested deferments until 
after the war of trials of antitrust suits 
in which British companies are de- 
fendants. State Dept., however, has not 
put any pressure on the Dept. of Justice 
to accede to such requests. 

A possible reason for the delay is that 
State is using the threat of present and 
prospective antitrust actions (page 15) 
to persuade the British to accept this 
government’s postwar policy on inter- 
national cartel operations. 


* 
Subsidy for Textile Exports 


Officials of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., meeting this week with cotton 
merchants and exporters, agreed to sub- 
sidize exports of cotton textiles as well 
as the raw fiber under provisions of the 
surplus property disposal law. Similar 
agreement was reached last week on, 
wheat flour and semolina. 

At present world prices the export 
subsidy on raw cotton would average 4¢ 
a lb., applicable to about 1,000,000,000 
Ib., and on wheat about 40¢ a bu. on 
70,000,000 bu. 

Final approval of the export program 
will rest with the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, Fred M,. Vinson, 


2 
Better Planes Urged 


Personal plane manufacturers must 
improve aircraft designs if they hope 
to create a sizable postwar market (BW 
—Aug.5’44,p38). This was the tenor of 
T. P. Wright’s first public statement 
as Civil Aeronautics Administrator. 

Some manufacturers have low price, 
some have safety, and some have util- 
ity, but none, according to Wright, has 
the three-way combination that will 
bring the industry sales of 175,000 units 
a year in five or ten years. 

This figure is the goal held up to the 
industry by Wright, former Curtiss- 
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Heinz Knew | 
in Advance 


how much Iron Fireman 
would cut fuel bills 


HE H. J. Heinz Company knew 

in advance how much it would 
save with an Iron Fireman stoker. 
The facts were determined in a survey 
by Iron Fireman’s widely experienced 
engineering staff . . . the same kind 
of survey which we are ready to make 
for you at our expense. 

Iron Fireman’s seven-year perform- 
ance record in the Heinz Chicago Plant 
includes : uniform temperature regard- 
less of weather ; minimum boiler room 
labor ; no smoke nuisance; and use of 
money-saving sizes and grades of coal. 

Iron Fireman stokers in many sizes 
and models meet the most varied needs 
for power, heating and processing. A 
fully qualified Sales-Service-Engineer- 
ing network covers the continent. 
Write Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, 3157 West 106th Street, 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants in 
Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMA 


Avtomatic Coal Stokers 


tS 


i hi ~~ 


IRON FIREMAN PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER 
meters steam size coal to the furnace on a stream of 
pre-heated air. Conveyor nozzle accurately distributes 
coal over the entire grate on a shallow fuel |, the fines 
burning in suspension. Combustion efficiency is greatly 
improved over stokers which do not preheat the fuel. 


Wright director of engineering, who 

handled scheduling of perere | aircraft 
roduction until it went over the hump 
(BW—Aug.26'44,p7). 


_WFA Blocks Cotton Racket 


A hundred thousand bales of low- 
grade Mexican cotton are waiting below 
the Rio Grande to slip into the U. S., 
to lose their identity ultimately and be 
exported as American cotton. 

That’s why the War Food Adminis- 
tration issued an order this week re- 
quiring WFA licensing of warehouses 
storing ae cotton in bond in this 
country. Fifty: thousand bales already 
had slipped in, and some ot it was ex- 

rted as American cotton to Spain, be- 
ore WFA threw a block into the racket. 


Ps 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


OPA has distributed more than 95,- 
000 copies of Chester Bowles’ memo- 
randum to industry advisory commit- 
tees—the ““Textbook”—in his campaign 


to familiarize industry with reconver- | 
sion pricing policies and problems (BW | 


—Oct.7’44,p7). To get a copy write to 
Chester Bowles, Federal Office Build- 
ing No. 1, Washington 25, D. C., and 
ask for “Our Pricing Objectives in the 
Reconversion Period.” 

Bureau of Internal Revenue has never 
issued a formal regulation, but distillers 
who desire to switch brand names from 
straight whisky to spirit blends are told 


to make a substantial change in the | 


color or design of the label so that the 
possibility of consumer deception is 
minimized. 

-The Federal Trade Commission 
shortly will release a report discussing 
the effect of advertising on distribution 
costs. 

OPA will move in, the end of the 
month, on midwest car owners who’ve 
been burning naphtha, a ration-free 
third-grade fuel, and put it on a ration 
basis. The order won’t apply elsewhere. 


—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Union Pacific chairman by vocation, 
diplomat by avocation, W. Averell 
Harriman, 52-year-old U. S. Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, acts as a monitor 
for the White House at the current 
Moscow talks. Russian and British 
spheres of influence (BW—Oct.14'44, 
p115) are problems high on the confer- 
ence agenda, but the conversations may 
provide a pattern for the next confer- 
ence of the Big Three—Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF DOING BUSM¥Ess 
AT A DISTANCE Ee 
5 


500 MILES Away 
FROM THE DATA YOU NEED? 


Perhaps that informatio 
is on a Marine Midland 
desk in Upstate New York 


You can put away that timetable, 
You may not have to fight your 
way into a war-crowded train 
when you have a marketing prob- 
lem in upstate New York. 

Very likely officers of the Marine 
Midland Banks can supply just the 
information you need. These execu- 
tives are located in 38 communi. 
ties throughout New York State, 
and they’re next-door neighbors to 
many bothersome sales and 
marketing problems. 


Their firsthand knowledge of 
local people, local industry—and 
everything local—has helped execu- 
tives reach important decisions on 
what to do in a particular territory. 
Before you travel, we suggest 
checking Marine Midland. Maybe 


then it won’t be necessary. 


Zh | 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 
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Estimates you are hearing these days concerning the depth of V-E Day cut- 
backs ore not to be relied upon (page 5). 

The War Production Board is closest to the problem. Its top analysts 
warn against horseback guesses. Each battle changes the outlook. 

Thus WPB was talking a 25% cutback in the year after Germany’s fall 
late in 1943; this shifted to 30% early in 1944; at midsummer, assuming 
Germany’s fall in October and Japan’s a year later, it went to 40%. 

Theoretically, 40% still stands, but the Nazis won't fall in October. 

. 
Long and short of the cutback story is this: The best figures in the world may 
be out of date before the ink is dry. 

Take just this one thing. War production originally was scheduled to 
hit a top of more than $5,800,000,000 in October. WPB based its 40% cut- 
back estimate on the assumption that this would be attained. 

Actually, Army and Navy haven't needed what they thought they would. 
We have had “anticipatory cutbacks,”” and October output will be about 
$5,500,000,000. Thus a 5% cutback is behind us. 

Therefore we should figure a 35% cut in war output rather than 40% 
after V-E Day, all other things being equal (which they aren't). 

* 


Predictions must depend on the timing of military successes and how much 
these successes cost. When you are producing for two wars at once, there can 
be no single set of answers, obviously enough. 

Just for the sake of argument, suppose the German war drags and the 
Japanese campaign is pressed with all the present vigor. 

One theory is that V-E Day would find output for the Pacific war as 
many months ahead of schedule as Germany’s fall is behind. That would 
mean deep cutbacks quickly (B\W—Sep.30’44,p9). 

Yet the result could be quite the reverse. Suppose the German cam- 
paign proved extraordinarily costly. We might have used munitions the 
Army and Navy had counted on throwing at the Japs. The armed services 
would insist on having enough ships and planes and guns to meet the gloom- 
iest Pacific outlook. Cutbacks would be slow at first, speed up later. 

« 


In planning for the transition from war to peace, remember this: Retail sales 
(page 85) probably will decline much less sharply than factory payrolls. 

We have experienced declining employment in manufacturing for nearly 
a year. Yet people pocketed more cash (making due allowance for seasonal 
variations) in August than ever before in history (chart, page 18). 

Higher farm income has been a supporting factor. The biggest thing, 
though, is the government's large war payroll, including money paid those 
in the armed services plus dependency allotments and discharge pay. 

This has enabled consumers to spend substantially more than last year 
despite declining factory payrolls. And it will continue to act as a cushioning 
factor for months after we defeat Japan. 

Prosperous retailing will make employment. The combination will help 
prevent wartime savings from going under the mattress. 

6 
Prospective home builders got the expected go-ahead from WPB (BW— 
Sep.30'44,p5) this week. You may build if you can find the materials. Obvi- 


ously that doesn’t mean much, but it clears the atmosphere. 


Lumber will continue a problem for sometime. Building hardware, 
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plumbing and heating equipment, however, will be in large-scale production 
before home building gets off to more than a limping start. 

Some large housing projects, like those of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. (BW—Sep.23'44,p64), will be ready to go fast. 

Incidentally, the early bird may catch a juicy worm. Construction work- 
ers will be looking for jobs. Makers of building material and supplies may 
have trouble finding enough customers for a few months. The smart operator 
may be able to do pretty well in the matter of costs. 

* 
Those who think rent ceilings will come off almost as soon as victory is won 
in Europe don’t remember experience after the last war. 

There were no rent ceilings last time, of course. But a special session 
of the legislature had to be called in New York, for example, in 1920 to slap 
on controls. And those controls did not come off completely for nearly six 
years. 

If we succeed in maintaining a high degree of prosperity after this war, 
people are going to want better housing. There won't be enough to satisfy 
demand for years. The prediction of a million homes a year for ten years, rosy 
dream of the industry, might not prove too high. 

° 
Chemical companies are dropping hints as to their plans for handling an 
expanded volume of business after the war. 

Du Pont lets it be known that new products to be launched when produc- 
tion can be started will bring employment to a higher level than the company 
ever experienced before the war. 

Union Carbide & Carbon has set up a new “plastics group” which brings 
all its plastic products under a single management instead of splitting them 
among five groups as at present. Bakelite Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary, 
will handle sales of the new plastics group. 

. 
Another battle over use of government plants in competition with private 
industry is developing—this one in the fertilizer field. 

The Dept. of Agriculture wants about 40% of the government’s $250,- 
000,000 investment in synthetic ammonia plants converted to nitrogen fer- 
tilizers. This would mean production of some 300,000 tons of fixed nitrogen 
annually. 

Chemical experts attack the plan from several aspects. They say: (1) 
Consideration should be given to some standby capacity; (2) the government 
should avoid flooding the market; (3) there is the good neighbor policy to 
remember in relation to Chile’s sodium nitrate; (4) ammonia capacity can 
be converted to methanol which will be much needed in plastics. 

The industry frankly fears the issue will become a political football. 

eT 
Something new in automobile selling has reached the active rumor stage. 

The way filling stations have blossomed out as auto-parts salesrooms is 
an old story. Well, why not make them full-fledged car dealers? 

These stories concern Standard Oil of Ohio (with some 3,800 dealers, 
all but about 350 of them independents) and Willys-Overland. Willys offi- 
cials say they have heard the rumors but there is nothing to them; Sohio 
people say simply, ‘No comment.” — 

Best bet: There have been conversations but no decisions. 
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LAMPS ARE THE NEARY OF ANY GOOD LIGHTING INSTALLATIoy 
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1944- General Electric Mazda Fluorescent 
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G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
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\ntitrust Ax Resharpened 


Broad program drafted by Berge for the renewal of 
¢-busting campaign after the war. Antitrust Division to keep a 
sichful eye on basic industries built up since Pearl Harbor. 


In laying their postwar plans, business- 
1 will have to take account of the 
stwar planning of at least one govern- 
ent agency—the Antitrust Division 
the Justice Dept. 

Wartime Armistice—By and large, the 
pr years have been lean years for the 
vernment’s antitrust men. The Anti- 
st Division hit its stride in 1941, 
en a staff of some 275 lawyers and 
momists was going full-tilt under the 
rection of the ebullient Thurman 
mold. Since then, the war has whit- 
ed the division’s professional _ staff 
pwn to 170 and has sharply restricted 
e scope of its activities. 

At the request of the War and Navy 
partments, the division has postponed 
al of 25 cases until they can be prose- 
ted without the risk of hampering the 
at effort (box, page 16). The division 
ded reluctantly to the military’s argu- 
pent that important war contractors 
ould not have to take time out for 
titrust litigation. 

joint Action Tolerated—During the 
t, the Justice Dept. has sanctioned 


any programs for cooperative action. 


y industry—allocation of production, 
wision of markets, price-fixing—which 
ould normally be suspect to the guard- 
ns of the antitrust laws. The industry 
dvisory committees set up by WPB, 
DPA, and other war agencies likewise 
ave operated with the knowledge and 
msent of the department. But the 
ntitrust Division has merely tolerated 
such joint action schemes as a neces- 
ity of war; it hasn’t learned to love 
hem. 

Wendell Berge, present head of the 
ntitrust Division, may lack some of 
hurman Arnold’s histrionic ability, but 
¢ shares his former chief's convictions 
n trade restraints (BW —Sep.4’43,p7), 
ad he has brought to his job additional 
nvictions of his own. If the Roosevelt 
dministration is returned to power, 
berge and his assistants may ex- 
bected to bend the Antitrust Division’s 
fforts to insure that practices which the 
overnment permitted, and even fos- 
ered, during the war do not carry over 
nto peace. 

New Industries Scanned—The trust 
busters won’t stop with merely mop- 


ping up after the war agencies. They 
are drafting a broad program, designed 
to foster untrammeled competition in 
virtually every field of trade and indus- 
try, and they are paying particular atten- 
tion to the new basic industries such as 
light metals, plastics, and electronics, 
which have grown up during the course 
of the war. 

The Antitrust Division wants to be 
sure that the vastly expanded capacity 
and new technology in these fields are 
as fully available in peace as they have 
been during the war. Any efforts to 
restrict production, stabilize _ prices, 
divvy up markets, or withhold from 
business and consumers the benefits of 
wartime technology will bring down the 
antitrust ax as soon as the wartime re- 


TOWARD THE END 


With its warbirds perched on deck 
for quick flight, a carrier of the Essex 
class cuts a course with other craft in 
Admiral Halsey’s Third Fleet for a 
point well within Japan’s “inner 
defense zone’—the Philippines. 
Stepped-up bombings of Philippine 


straint against prosecutions has been 
lifted. 

e Eye on Construction—Construction is 
another industry which the division has 
earmarked for particular attention. 

The trust busters, like other govern- 

ment officials, believe that construction 
may be the key to successful recon- 
version and postwar prosperity (BW — 
Sep.30’44,p5). They will keep a 
weather eye out for restrictive practices 
which might bolster prices, depress 
volume, and get the industry off to a 
slow start. 
@ No Truce on Cartels—Berge’s men are 
already familiar with the monopoly de- 
vices for which they are gunning. No. 
1 on the division’s list right now is the 
international cartel, which can embrace 
almost all the practices which are anath- 
ema to the trust busters—restriction of 
production, division of markets, price- 
fixing, restrictive patent agreements. 

The Justice Dept. isn’t holding its 
fire on cartels until the government de- 
velups its projected policy on private 
international agreements (BW —Sep.23 
"44,p15). Since 1937, the Antitrust 


strong points, plus the neutralizing of 
Formosa—during which the Nip- 
ponese fleet made a hurried exit— 
made the plan of action apparent. 
Invasion of the Philippines—to pro- 
vide a stepping stone to the Asiatic 
mainland—was obviously imminent. 
After that Japan itself will feel the 
full fury of combined Pacific forces. 


Under the heading of “unfinished 
business” the Antitrust Division has 
filed away some 25 cases which have 
been shelved for the duration because 
the War and Navy departments felt 
that litigation would take valuable 
time of business executives engaged 
in the war effort. Collectively, the 
allegations made in these cases run 
the gamut of antitrust violations from 
participation in international cartel 
agreements to assorted trade re- 
straints in thé domestic market. 

A few cases on which the War 
and Navy departments had requested 
only temporary postponements—or in 
which defendants entered pleas of 
nolo contendere—have been closed 
recently. These involved E. 1. du Pont 
de Nemours (explosives), Associated 
Plumbing & Heating Merchants, 
Halibut Liver Oil Producers, and 
Tannin Corp. Some fines were col- 
lected in all cases, although indict- 
ments were dismissed against various 
individual defendants. 

The Justice Dept. considered four 
cases sufficiently important to seek, 
and get, presidential permission to 
prosecute them over the objections 
of the military. The first of these 
cases against the National Lead Co., 
which is charged with participation 
in an international titanium cartel, 
will be brought to trial Dec. 4. The 
other antitrust cases, which are sched- 
uled to follow, are: U.S. vs. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (plastics); 
U.S. vs. Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 
(plastics); U.S. vs. Bendix Avia- 


Some Antitrust Suits Postponed 


tion Corp. (aviation instruments). 

Cases pending at‘the request of 
the armed forces are: 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. (dye- 
stuffs) 

American Air Filter Co. (air filters) 

American Brass Co. (flexible metal 
hose aud tubing) 

American Optical Co. (Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co.) (optical goods) 

American Surgical ‘Trade Assn. (surgi- 
cal supplies) 

Auditorium Conditioning Corp. (air- 
conditioning units) 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. (optical 
goods) 

Bemis Bros. Bag (open mesh bags) 

Central Supply Assn. (plumbing sup- 
plies) 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
‘(chromic acid) 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(muriatic acid) 

Elgin National Watch Co. (watches) 

General Chemical Co. (laboratory 
chemicals) 

General Electric Co., Fried. Krupp 
(tungsten carbide) 


General Electric Co. (fluorescent 
lamps) 
General Electric Co. (incandescent 
lamps) 


Hamilton Watch Co. (watches) 

Monsanto Chemical Co. (sulphuric 
acid) 

Mutual Chemical Co. of America (bi- 
chromates acid) 

Optical Wholesalers National Assn. 
(optical goods) 

Smoot Sand & Gravel (sand and gravel) 

Southern California Gas Co. (gas 
ranges) 

Victor Chemical Works (oxalic acid) 

Waltham Watch Co, (watches) 


Division has brought 26 major actions 
which seek to break up alleged cartels 
in such varied fields as aircraft acces- 
sories, light metals, chemicals, dyestuffs, 
fertilizer, fluorescent and incandescent 
lamps, magnesite brick, matches, mili- 
tary optical instruments, molybdenum, 
pharmaceuticals, photographic mate- 
rials, plastics, quebracho, titanium, and 
tungsten carbide. Many more cartel 
cases, in all stages of development, are 
in the division’s files. 
e Patent Pools Watched—The anti- 
trust crusade on restrictive patent agree- 
ments, which has its roots in the investi- 

ations of the Temporary National 
| prren Committee (BW —Mar.29 
’41,p25), will continue full-tilt along- 
side the new drive against cartels. 
(Since patents are often the nucleus of 
cartel agreements, the trust busters 
sometimes may be able to bring down 
two birds with one stone.) 

Patent busting will pick up momen- 


tum as reconversion rolls along. The 
Justice Dept. regards a free patent struc- 
ture as fundamental for a competitive 
postwar economy. The government is 
actively encouraging onal business and 
new enterprises to snap up enemy 
patents seized during the war. 
Antitrust Division means to see to it 
that the big advances made in domestic 
technology during the war do not result 
in an upsurge of monopolistic patent 
pools a few years hence. 

e@ Court Ruling Expected—The chief 
legal support for most present-day 
patent practices rests in the Supreme 
Court’s decision in 1926, upholding 
the validity of the patent-licensing 
agreement under which General Elec- 
tric Co. licensed Westinghouse to 
manufacture electric lamps. 

Since the Antitrust Division’s patent- 
busting activities got under way, a long 
series of court decisions, beginning wi 
the Supreme Court ruling which 


The * 


outlawed the jobber-licensir 
used by Ethyl Gasoline Cor. (py 
Mar.30°40,p17), has whittle go 
the stature of the Genera! Fp. 
case. 

The division hopes to get 1ore | 

ammunition to use against pate its why 
the wy yes Court rules, .omet 
during the current session, on t!.¢ goy 
ment’s antitrust case against } lartfo, 
Empire Co., Hazel-Atlas Glas: Co. a 
other companies which are cha: ed y; 
maintaining a patent monopo\, in ¢ 
glass container field (BW—Scp.3(/ 
p22). 
@ More Power Sought—Wheieye; } 
courts permit it, the Justice Dept. j 
tends to intervene in private patent | 
gation if it looks as though the pater 
sued upon has served monopolistic eng 
or been otherwise misused. 

The department is seeking legislati 
from Congress which would sancti 
such intervention without the need § 
court approval. The trust busters arg 
that many new enterprises have be 
throttled in infancy merely by 4 
threat of costly patent suits. . 

@ Pullman Case Pattern—Wholly ing 
grated operations which have result 
in (or which threaten to result in 
monopolistic control of an entire fel 
of enterprise will be another target 
antitrust prosecution. In such case 
the division can be expected to deman 
that companies divest themselves of on 
or more functions. 

The antitrust suit against Pullma 

Inc., which resulted in the company’ 
being forced to choose between its (a 
manufacturing and sleeping car busine: 
(BW—Jul.29°44,p49), has set the pat 
tern for similar divestiture cases. 
© Public Backing Sought—Berge has’ 
forgotten Thurman Amold’s maxit 
that the antitrust laws depend for thei 
effective enforcement on public suppor 
Hence, Berge is already drumming y 
public favor for the Antitrust Division 
postwar program. Last month i 
stumped the West Coast. In a series ¢ 
five formal speeches—and many i 
formal conversations—he warned of the 
dangers of monopoly control by “easter 
financial interests,” which might see 
to keep western enterprise from realiz 
> postwar potential. 
@ Mandate Hailed—Berge is telling nev 
enterprises and small businesses that th 
Antitrust Division is their particulat 
friend. Relations between the division 
and the government’s Smaller Wa 
Plants Corp. are cordial. 

The demobilization and surplus prop 
erty disposal bills (BW —Sep.23'44.p’) 
give the Justice Dept. exactly what t 
wanted—a mandate to go forth and se 
that reconversion is carried out in the 
fullest interest of free, competitive ¢™ 
terprise. The Justice Dept. is to review 


Systg 
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iyvance the sale of industrial facilities 


Elecafimements recommendations _ is 
BB pubory, but any company which 
‘re Jeolflms to receive its clearance knows that 
ts whdllfinay be buying a lawsuit along with 
mMety surplus property. 
LOve ing on 
artfodam try to see that new enterprises, 
cr than vested interests, take over 
new wartime gee and facilities in 
) fields as light metals, chemicals, 
thetic rubber, aviation gas, aircraft, 
h radio and electrical equipment. 


ity to review surplus sales of patents, 


ctive of their cost. 

io Postwar Truce—The Justice Dept. 
inctig 
ed fe 


5 


ing more than $1,000,000 (BW— 
doh 3044,.p17). Acceptance of the de- 
not 


Plants—The department 


Fhe Antitrust Division’s patent activ- 
will be furthered by the fact that 
Justice Dept. will have an oppor- 


sses, techniques, or inventions, irre- 


s resisted the demands of some busi- 
s interests that present antitrust sanc- 


JOINT ACTION O.K'D 


Operations of industry advisory 
committees to the various war 
agencies have received Antitrust 
Division sanction through an in- 
formal exchange of letters be- 
tween the Attorney General and 
nang ‘he agencies concerned. 
if ong ‘This sanction dates back to the 

earliest days of the war effort 
I when the then Attorney General 
san RObert H. Jackson and the then 
ts cam Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
sine detson agreed that industry action 
te maintain price ceilings would 
not be considered an antitrust vi- 
acne Cation (BW—Feb.8’41,p7). It 
saving 248 since been renewed and sup- 
them plemented. Similar informal sanc- 
port fons have been applied to joint 
¢ wm ction plans of a general charac- 

ter. 

More ific joint action 
es off Plans, which have required formal 
ip 3greements among private com- 
f thm panies, are provided for in Pub- 


term lc Law 603 (the Smaller War 
cee Plants Corp. Act). 
valid Under the act, the chairman of 


WPB must consult with the At- 
new (omey General before certifying 
- them 2 plan as essential to the prosecu- 
ym On of the war. Such certificates 
sion te formally reported to Congress 
am by the Attorney General. The 

War Food Administrator and the 

cop Secretary of Agriculture also have 
py authority to issue certificates. 
+ im =©Through Aug. 25—last date of 
em Tporting—210 certificates had 
them been issued, and 181 of these 
en Were still operative. 
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tions for joint action plans and industry 
advisory committees be continued in- 
definitely—and even extended—in the 
reconversion period. ‘These demands 
were the subject of an exchange of 
letters between Attorney General Fran- 
cis Biddle and WPB last summer. 

Biddle said that the Justice Dept. 

would continue to sanction industry ad- 
visory committees, “while hostilities 
continue” if they do not step over the 
line and exceed their strictly advisory 
functions. Biddle also agreed to con- 
tinue to sanction joint action plans, 
unless they are used to accomplish “un- 
lawful private ends.” 
@ Planners Protest—Trade associations 
and other industry groups are arguing 
that the department's attitude makes it 
impossible for them to cooperate fully 
in reconversion planning. 

If adequate cooperation isn’t forth- 
coming, the Justice Dept. may be forced 
into some modification of its present 
policy. But as far as the trust busters 
are concerned, the temptation to 
monopoly is as strong as Five's apple, 
and they think the government will be 
laying up trouble if it lets industry take 
the first bite, 


Day of Reckoning 


Disposal of Northwest's 
aluminum plants stirs rivalries. 
Columbia Metals is interested in 
Alcoa’s Troutdale operation. 


What's going to happen to the big, 
new aluminum industry built to supply 
war needs in the Pacific Northwest when 
those needs no longer have to be met? 

Few questions have generated such a 
welter of rumor, out of which last week 
emerged one fairly solid certainty: that 
the Columbia Metals Corp., formed 
more than a year ago by 20 northwest 
capitalists, is trying to get the plant at 
Troutdale, Ore., which the Aluminum 
Co. of America now operates for the 
Defense Plant Corp. 

@ Plants Listed—The northwest alumi- 

num plants for which the day of reckon- 

ing is now fast approaching include: 
Annual 


Owned Capacity 

Operated by by (Pounds) 
Aluminum Co. of America, 

Vancouver, Wash. Alcoa 172,000,000 


Aluminum Co. of America, 


Troutdale, Ore. DPC 141,000,000 
Aluminum Co. of America, 

Spokane, Wash. DPC 216,000,000 
Olin Corp., 

Tacoma, Wash. DPC 41,000,000 
Reyndlds Metal Corp., Reynolds 

Longview, Wash. (RFC-financed) 62,000,000 


@ Depends on Demand—Basic questions 
that will affect the destiny of all five 
plants are: (1) How much demand will 


NOT FOR DECORATION 


Emphasized Plimsoll lines on bows of 
the Navy’s new attack transports serve 
an important purpose. Engraved at 
the proper load mark, they serve as a 
caution against loading the vessel be- 
yond its fighting weight. This is im- 
portant because this craft must be 
able to keep apace the task force with 
which it’s designed to operate. 


there be for all the 2,000,000,000 Ib. of 
aluminum that America can now pro- 
duce in a given year and (2) how much 
can the western industry deliver at a 
price competitive with that of other 
plants, particularly in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

Because it’s likely that Reynolds and 
Olin will at least make a stab at trying 
to capture a piece of the market for 
their Pacific plants, both companies 
a plan, if they can manage it 

nancially, to take over the plants from 
DPC when their war utility is ended 
(page 24). For similar reasons, Alcoa 
naturally figures on keeping its owned 
and operated plant at Vancouver. 

Hence, speculation has focused prin- 
cipally on the disposition of the two 
plants at Troutdale and Spokane which 
Alcoa operates for DPC. It’s no private 
secret that Alcoa, a target of antitrust 
action, is persona non grata to the 
present Administration, particularly to 
Wendell Berge, head of the Antitrust 
Division of the Dept. of Justice, who 
will have a veto over the disposition of 
DPC plants, if the present Administra- 
tion is continued in power (page 15). 

The Antitrust Division can be ex- 
pected to favor acquisition of the Trout- 
dale plant by Columbia Metals. In his 
recent swing around the West Coast, 
Berge exhorted western businessmen to 
wrest control of local enterprises from 
“eastern financial interests.” 

@On the Block Soon? —That’s why 
there’s such interest in the fact that 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 
WHAT CONSUMERS HAVE TO SPEND 
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The people of the United States 
pocketed a billion dollars more in 
August, 1944, than in the same month 
last year. And, even though the cash 
total was under the peak of late 1943, 
the August figure was an all-time high 
on a seasonally adjusted basis (despite 
a steady decline in manufacturing em- 
ployment since late last year). Per- 


sonal savings in the first eight months 
of 1944—just over $26,000,000,000— 
about duplicated the like 1943 period, 
but taxes this year were much higher. 
The big tax bill, in addition to stabiliz- 
ing saving, has also resulted in a 
less spectacular rate of climb in the 
amount of consumer expenditures 
for goods and services. 


Columbia Metals Corp. is casting its 
eyes at the Alcoa Troutdale plant, re- 
putedly one of the most efficient in the 
country. That plant may be on the block 
before too long, because two of its four 
potlines were closed down in the recent 
aluminum cutback (BW —Sep.9’44,p38). 
Alcoa’s present lease arrangements with 
DPC are dependent on maintenance of 
specified output rates. 

Columbia Metals, which has spent a 

reported $50,000 in surveying the in- 
dustrial demands for aluminum, will 
also operate the $4,000,000 DPC plant 
to produce alumina from clay when that 
plant is completed at Salem, Ore., next 
spring (BW—Jul.24'43,p59). 
@ Interest Acknowledged—James Oliver 
Gallagher, former president of the 
Pacific Fruit & Produce Co. and presi- 
dent of Columbia Metals Corp., last 
week was shuttling between New York 
City and Washington, D. C., reportedly 
in the interests of the deal. 

Charles F. Clise, president of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of the board of Columbia 
Metals, admitted in Seattle that his firm 
is interested in Troutdale, although it 
“has not actually made or received an 
offer on the Troutdale plant.” 

In Washington, D. C.,eand Seattle 
there were unconfirmed reports that Eric 


Johnston, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and a Seattle 
businessman, is among the backers of 
Columbia Metals Corp. and is actively 
interested in its possible acquisition of 
the Troutdale plant. 

@ Kaiser Mentioned — Meanwhile, re- 
ports persist that Henry Kaiser, already 
established in the magnesium business, 
is also interested in the next lightest 
metal—aluminum—to build the planes 
and cars which it seems increasingly 
certain he intends to produce in the 
postwar period. 

Conceivably before the fate of the 
aluminum plants in the Northwest is 
finally settled, Columbia Metals may 
find itself bidding for or against Kaiser 
for some of the operations. 
@ Link With Fishers?—Additional spec- 
ulation revolves around the moves of the 
four Fisher brothers, who recently re- 
signed from General Motors Corp., filed 
incorporation papers of their own in 
Delaware and registered to do business 
in Michigan and-—significantly, some 
i in le (BW—Oct.7'44,p19). 

at maneuver led naturally to a linking 
of their names with Kaiser and with his 
aspirations to fashion a plane-train-auto 
manufacturing business out of the war- 
born steel we light metals industries on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Really New Car 


Sufficient change: to yigmpediate 

d new 

sales appeal are now expeqdiiiiional 

New models likely wi! folk Aon 

designs planned for 1943 | New 
ch C 

When it became evident tht resgqmmew '0° 

tion of auto production was 4 wangmpy 8 

possibility, everybody thougl:t tha: mes 
new cars would be the same old g ce th 

dead-ringers for the 1942 models, \ga is 

the story has changed. Changes in{ Alth« 


sign won’t be drastic, but the 
ers When production does sj 
the first cars off the asseinbly | 
probably will look like what | 943 ng 
els would have looked like had not 
interfered. 
@ Time for Planning—This likeli) 
is made possible by several facta 
Washington’s permission to design ¢ 
perimental models and to order machi 
tools; the increased amount of ti 
available for planning and developi 
work. 
When slower progress of the war 
Europe held up permission to rec 
mence passenger car output, it becag 
evident in Detroit that there was no 1 
son for freezing models to 1942. 
@ Good Sales Insurance—This ely 
room to improve the products is gr 
fying to auto makers on at least 
counts. They all want something 
least a little different to set their 
vehicles ahead of the others compet 
tively. 
And, for merchandising purpox 
they feel that modestly changed a 
will be good insurance against possib 
reactions of potential buyers condition 
to expect dream cars after the war. 
This possible adverse reaction kindle 
fear that a buyers’ strike would even 
ate, particularly because the publ 
might believe that immediate postw 
models were only transition picces 
be followed soon by “super” model 
Manufacturers feel that automobiles ot 
viously different from their predecesso 


will be reassuring. 
e Changes in Besign—The change 


ahead, like many others of the pas 
will look more important than they ar 
Different front ends, with revised grill 
patterns, will go a long way toward 
ing entire designs look greatly change 
This may prove more of a necessity that 
a desire, because zinc die casting plantympRI 
producers of the glittering front end 

embellishments of the past, may be slow—Jm 
to return to normal production. Somers 
companies may go back to the painted... 
stampings used on 1942 models, bu 
these designs found little favor com™y ~ 
pared with bright grille work. StainlesgiPY 


will h 
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<j and other substitutes may be tried 


Fender lines may be modified on im- 
diate postwar cars. New dashboards 
.d new arrangements of hardware, tra- 
tional variants in every new car since 
e twenties, will be introduced. New 
sholstery also will probably be seen. 
New Dies Needed—The great share of 
ch changes require new dies but not 
w tools, so they will not infringe to 
py significant extent on war work. In 
ct, it will probably be possible to = 
ce the larger share of such dies while 
to plants are being reconverted. 
Although:car shells will be thus modi- 
d, working mechanisms will not. A 
, changes in engine accessories might 
pm up, but these will be insignificant. 
ajor changes will wait till later. 
On the rds—In large measure, 
pany Of the forthcoming modifications 
ill be taken bodily from the drawings 
id aside when war began. Usually by 
te winter the auto men had a good 
ea of what their models of the fol- 
bwing autumn were going to look like, 
nd the winter of 1941-42, when we 
mtered the war, was no exception. 
Comparatively little preparatory work 
jill be necessary, therefore, to put the 
st postwar cars a step or two ahead 
f their predecessors. 


PRIVATE WAR HOUSING 


Une of the few big war housing cen- 
ets built with private capital, Mid- 
vest City, Okla., is banking on its 
peacetime future. Founded and built 
by W. P. Atkinson of Oklahoma City, 
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Graham Kicks Off 


Plans for marketing first 
postwar model passenger car 
ahead of competitors are re- 
vealed by Frazer. 


Automobile manufacturers are cudg- 
eling their brains to figure out design 
changes that will lift their new cars out 
of the 1942 classification, but Graham- 


“Paige Motors Corp. intends to be the 


first company on the market with a real 
postwar model passenger car. This de- 
spite widespread skepticism in Detroit 
circles. 

e Farm Implements Also—According to 
Joseph W. Frazer, who told the press 
about the company’s plans at a meeting 
in New York this week, Graham-Paige 
has the money, the plant, and the ideas. 
He’s convinced, too, that the concern 
will be able to sign up the dealers so 
necessary to success—one of the points 
on which the other motor car people 
have been frankly dubious. 

Finally, Frazer feels that Graham- 
Paige will have a valuable trump card 
in the form of a farm implement busi- 
ness, although this field admittedly is 


this neat symmetrical town (pop. 
7,000) was established 24 years ago to 
house employees of the Army Air 
Service Command and Douglas Air- 
craft plant. Churches, schools, and 
recreational and shopping facilities 
have been added to make the com- 


just about as tricky a market to master 
as it is for passenger cars. 
@ Ready in 1946—If the established 
companies have an inside track on get- 
ting tooled up (Graham dropped out of 
the passenger car field months before 
Pearl Harbor), Frazer is convinced that 
his company will at least have the ad- 
vantage of a minimum tooling job. 
Plans call for but one type of engine, 
one chassis. There will be one or maybe 
two body designs. The car is to enter 
the popular-price field—under $1,000 if 
the dollar buys as much labor and mate- 
rials as it did in 1940. He doesn’t ex- 
pect to be able to show a car to the 
public until 1946, but he confidently 
predicts that the public demand for new 
cars will not even have been dented 
by that time. Once supply has caught 
up with demand, he figures Graham- 
Paige will have cemented its dealer 
lines if the car comes up to the new 
management’s hopes. 
Frazer figures that Graham-Paige has 
plant capacity, without expansion, to 
turn out 100,000 cars a year (although 
he doesn’t offer that figure as a predic- 
tion on actual production) against top 
output before the war of 21,318 cars 
in 1937. 
e Tractor in 1944—On the farm im- 


plement side, the company expects to 


munity completely _ self-sufficient. 
Counting on the postwar use of the 
nearby air depot and plane factory 
(investment $80,000,000), Midwest 
City feels certain that it will become 
no ghost town—although situated 
only nine miles from Oklahoma City. 
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show a new tractor this year. It will 
get into production as soon as WPB 
smiles on the project. There will be 
other implements—to be announced 
later—and the company may form tie- 
ups with concerns manfacturing farm 
machinery that will fit into the line. 
Graham-Paige does not propose, how- 
ever, to manufacture a full line of farm 
equipment. 

A sidelight on the postwar planning 
of the company is that the management 
can see no reason why its passenger cars 
and farm implements cannot be han- 
dled by the same dealers in agricul- 
tural areas, 


Utility Challenge 
Supreme Court finally may 
rule on constitutionality of the 
holding company law’s famous 
“death sentence” clause. 


Constitutionality of one of the land- 

marks of New Deal legislation—the 
“death sentence” clause of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935— 
finally comes before the Supreme Court 
this term with every likelihood of a 
decision, 
@ Dual Challenge—Both sections of the 
“death sentence’s” double-barreled grant 
of power, known ominously to the elec- 
tric industry as Sec. 11 (B) (1) and 
Sec. 11 (B) (2), have been challenged 
in the courts. 

The high court has agreed to review 

a District of Columbia appeals court de- 
cision which holds constitutional a Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission order 
directing Engineers Public Service Co. 
to divest itself of $30,000,000 worth of 
utility properties under Sec. 11 (B) (1), 
the section that allows SEC to require 
a holding company to confine its opera- 
tions to a single geographically inte- 
grated system. 
@ Two Other Cases—Challenging the 
other provision of the “death sentence,” 
that which allows SEC to remove un- 
necessary complications in holding com- 
pany financial structures, are the Ameri- 
can Power & Light Co. and Electric 
Power & Light Co., each a subholding 
company of Electric Bond & Share, and 
each under a SEC dissolution order 
based on Section 11 (B) (2). 

The high court had not granted cer- 
tiorari in these two cases, which came 
to it on appeal from the first circuit 
this week, ee SEC notified the court 
that it was not opposed to granting of 
the requtested* review. 

Determination of constitutionality of 
the “death sentence’”’ has been before 
the court for at least two years, but has 


been thwarted by inability to obtain a 
uorum, for four justices disqualified 
themselves in the North American Co. 
test case (BW —Jun.10’44,p7). The 
North American Co. was ordered by 
SEC to divest itself of $190,000,000 
worth of properties. 
@ Guessing the Count—No announce- 
ment has ever been made as to those 
who declined to serve, but speculation 
by court attaches lists Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone and Associate Justices 
Frank Murphy, Robert H. Jackson, 
William O. Douglas, and Hugo Black. 
Murphy and Jackson were involved in 
the North American case, when they 
served as Attorney General and Doug- 
las probably was involved in it when he 
was chairman of SEC. Black is an obvi- 
ous guess because of his Senate leader- 
ship for passage of the holding company 
law. No particular reason is offered as 
to why Chief Justice Stone would have 
disqualified himself—if it is true that 
he did. 

Legislation to permit the North 

American case to referred by the 
Supreme Court to a special three-judge 
circuit court was sidetracked last sum- 
mer because congressmen felt that the 
issue had been settled by default when 
the company presented a proposed di- 
vestment plan to SEC. 
@No Sign of Misfire—Conceivably, 
either or both the Engineers Public 
Service and the American Power & 
Light cases could misfire as did the 
North American case, but there has 
been no indication thus far of any rea- 
son for widespread disqualifications in 
these cases. 


Shipping Enigma 

Exact size of the postwa 
fleet is an academic question 
but it’s certain that there wif 
be demand for new ships 


By the middle of next year, the United 
States will have a merchant ficet , 
57,000,000 deadweight tons. ‘This yi 
be nearly five times the tonnag: 
under War Shipping Administr; 
control in the spring of 1942, a fey 
months after Pearl Harbor. It will 
nearly three times as large as the British 
merchant fleet in the years before the 
war, and will constitute an estimate 
70% of the world’s merchant tonnage, 
e@ Big Demand Foreseen—This project 
is generally assumed to portend a post 
war shipping glut—although it is possible 
tc demonstrate that under favorable eco. 
nomic circumstances there will be q 
shortage of shipping after the wa 
(BW—Feb.12’44,p15). 

Regardless of whether the supply 
does or doesn’t exceed demand, the end 
ot the war will witness a great demand 
for new ship construction. It will alo 
witness continued efforts to guarantee 
that a significant part of the U. S. war 
built tonnage be scrapped or immobi 
lized. In brief, the chief problem wil 
be to make a gigantic war-built flect into 
a streamlined instrument adapted to 
American trade needs. 

e Trend Is Reversed—The compulsion 
to build more and more ships in the 
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Since American shipyards turned to building faster cargo and military-type 
vessels, monthly tonnage production has fallen from 1943 levels, which 
hit a peak in December when 208 vessels (2,000,000 tons) were launched. 
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the Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. in 
rtland, a giant superstructure seg- 
nt is lowered into place, a night 
ne typical in all yards building the 


bvy’s hottest priority items—attack 
nsport and cargo craft for the big 


Pacific drive. Fitted with personnel 
landing craft and tank lighters, the 
transports (APAs) are being adapted 
from the Maritime Commission’s C-3 
and Victory type hulls, with a small 
number being built according to a 


special design of the Navy and USMC 
Their teammates (AKAs) are combat 
loaders that are adaptations of the 
commission’s C-2 freight vessels, and 
carry all equipment necessary to main 
tain troops in beachhead operations 


test possible time, involving simpli- 
ption and mass production, has greatly 
ered the composition of the American 
chant marine. In conjunction with 
ves of fast, special-type cargo vessels, 

trend has been toward a large fleet 
relatively slow, general-purpose ships. 
at trend is now being reversed. 

Since the start of the Liberty ship 
gram, 2,500 of these 10,800-ton 
tven-knot vessels have been ordered 
the U. S. Maritime Commission. To 
te, about 2,330 Liberties have been 
livered; 45 are in the ways; and 125 
ve not yet had their keels laid. This 
gram involved construction of 27,- 
0,000 deadweight tons. 

aster Ships Ordered—The switch to 
ster (17-knot) Victory-type ships came 
ly when propulsion equipment could 
Poe into tight war production 
ules (BW—Aug.28’43,p18). The 

t of 539 Victories was ordered in 
pril, 1943, and delivered at Henry 
niser’s Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. 
id last February. 

So far the Maritime Commission has 
en delivery of 85 Victory ships. 
ese, unlike the unwieldy Liberty, 
‘easily adaptable to the requirements 
peacetime commerce. 
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@ Merit Is Recognized—The military 
was not long in recognizing the merits 
of the Victory ship, and its potential 
usefulness in the Pacific war. Conse- 
quently, the Maritime Commission is 
turning out military versions of the Vic- 
tory, as well as other big combat vessels 
based on its merchant-ship designs. De- 
liveries of Victories adapted to military 
specifications—stronger framed, armored, 
refrigerated, and heavily armed—now 
outnumber deliveries for wartime trade 
about three to one. 

The assault ships built by the com- 
mission are known variously as combat 
loader cargo ships, or AKAs, and com- 
bat loader transport ships, or APAs. 
According to Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal, these are the “most 
urgent items on the production pro- 
gram.” The Navy has asked for delivery 
of a pair a day—double the production 
in September when the assault ship 
program had not yet hit its stride. 

@ Self-Contained Units—The assault 
ship would have a cargo capacity of 
9,500 tons except for its heavy armor 
and guns. As delivered, the tonnage is 
around 4,500. The cargo and transport 
pairs are designed to carry complete 
combat forces into land battle from 


great over-water distances, and are d« 
scribed officially as self-contained fight 
ing units. ; 

While this shift to faster vessels in 
the 10,000-ton class has been in prog 
ress, another equally significant trend 
has been started. The Maritime Com 
mission has ordered 120 coastal cargo 
vessels of 4,500 tons which are now 
coming off the ways at the rate of half 
a dozen a month. 

Thus the first steps are being taken 
to correct the imbalance necessitated by 
concentration on the simple, quickly 
built eg St 
@ Land’s posal—Meanwhile, argu 
ments continue over the optimum size 
of America’s postwar merchant flect. 
Vice Admiral Emory S. Land, chair 
man of the Maritime Commission, has 
consistently plumped for a fleet of 15,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 deadweight tons. 
Taking a — about midway between 
these two, he has proposed this pattern 
of utilization: 3,500,000 tons in the 
Great Lakes, 2,500,000 tons in other 
inland waterways, 3,800,000 tons in 
coastal and intercoastal service, and 
about 7,500,000 tons in foreign service. 

This, Adm. Land points out, envis- 
ages only a little more than a 50% in- 
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crease in the foreign use of U. S. ships, 
presuming either the carrying of a larger 
proportion of U. S. trade in U. S. bot- 
toms or a general rise in the volume of 
international trade, or both. 

@ Commission’s Idea—Separately, the 
commission’s postwar planning com- 
mittee has recommended a slightly dif- 
ferent allocation of its recommended 
fleet of 12,000,000 tons: only 1,000,000 
tons in the Great Lakes, 3,500,000 tons 
in other inland waterways and in coastal 


WASHINGTON FIGURES 


Bolstering the visual record of this 
war period is the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution’s latest acquisition—a_ statue 
gallery of people who make history 
and news. Arranged in proper groups 
by the sculptor, Max Kalish (above, 
center), the 50 figures cover a wide 
scope of Washington personalities— 
from the President and his cabinet, 
through military leaders and agency 
administrators, to labor men and in- 
dustrialists. In the labor niche (above, 
left), William Green, A.F.L., rests 
while the United Mine Workers’ John 
L. Lewis glowers at the C.1.0.’s Philip 


and intercoastal service, and 7,000,000 
to 7,500,000 tons in foreign trade 
(4,000,000 tons of dry cargo vessels, and 
3,000,000 to 3,500,000 tons of tankers 
and other types). 

The planning committee’s attention 
to types in foreign service is regarded as 
a step forward because the actual ton- 
nage total of the fleet is far less impor- 
tant than its composition—the tonnage 
relationship between dry cargo, tanker, 
“reefer,” ore, and grain vessels, and be- 


Murray. In the State Dept. group 
(above, right), a seated Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull is flanked by his 
Under Secretary, Edward R.Stettinius, 
]t., and confronted by Nelson Rocke- 
feller, Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Representing the military 
(left, below) are the big three of the 
Navy (left to right), Adm. William 
D. Leahy, Adm. Ernest J. King, and 
Secretary of the Navy James V. For- 
restal, and the Army’s top figures, 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, and Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son. In the home-front general staff 
section are included (left to right) 


tween big, fast freighters and spy 
specialized vessels. 

@ Postwar Outlook—It can be assy 
that considerably less than half of j 
U.S. ships remaining at the end off 
war will be put to work carrying } 
trade. A great many may be so 
bolster the depleted fleets of our Ap 
Many will be retired from service as 
economical (some not wort! rego 
tioning today are being scrapped), 
there are serious proposals to imny 


Charles E. Wilson, former WPB ¢ 
ecutive vice-chairman; Marvin Jon 

War Food Administrator; Paul \ 
McNutt, War Manpower Comni 
sion chief; James F. Byrnes, directa 
of War Mobilization & Reconversic 
Donald M. Nelson, former WPI 
chairman; Sen. Harry S. Truman, on 
time head of the war investigatin 
committee; Bernard M.  Batruc 
Byrnes’ adviser; Chester Bowles, hea 
of the Office of Price Administratio 
Donated by W. M. Kiplinger, Was 
ington editor, the two-foot figures a 
cast in bronze—the metal having bee 
obtained by melting down old statu 
of forgotten “immortals” of yesterd: 
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STEEL of every kind 


telivered QUICKLY from STOCK 


The Ryerson organization can rise to an emer- 
gency—move heaven and earth when called 
upon to do the impossible! But it’s in day-in, 
day-out dependability, taking difficult assign- 
ments in stride—that Ryerson Steel-Service 
stands out. 

Not long ago the Ohio plant of one of America’s 
best known manufacturers was faced with cer- 
tain shut-down if four hundred 1% inch bars of 
cold rolled SAE X1335 could not be obtained 
overnight. The order reached a Ryerson plant 


at 4:45 in the afternoon; it was delivered the 
next morning. No fanfare; just a job to be done, 
and Ryerson did it. 

Ryerson gets these calls because Ryerson 
comes through—not once, or now and then, but 
with regularity. Ryerson stocks, personnel and 
facilities make jobs like that look easy even, 
though they’re not. That's the big difference. 

For all your steel requirements—simple or tough 
—call Ryerson. The nearest of the eleven well- 
stocked plants can serve you to your advantage. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Steel-Service Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Lovis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 
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the component parts he needs for a. comple 
Grinnell products include: pipe and tul 
neered pipe hangers, prefabricated pipin 


fire protection systems, humidification systems, and 


ae) 


for heating, plumbing, water works and for chemical, food, 


petroleum, pulp and paper plants. = 
GRINNELL COMPANY, 


lize, but maintain permanently in ue. 
ful condition, an emergency caigo flee 
of 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons. 
Thus the specific size of the U, g 
postwar fleet, particularly in its ‘elation 
to the world’s tonnage and to the me, 
chant fleets of other shipping nations jy 
an academic question depending upon 
high policy decisions. 
© Unanswered Question—The jo) of » 
tionalizing the structure of the world, 
merchant marine, arriving at an equi, 
ble division of tonnage and routes 
among nations, and guaranteeing that 
world economic conditions will favo 
constantly enlarging postwar commerce. 
| still remains to be attacked on an inte, 
| national basis. 


| Plant Bids Asked 


| DPC seeks buyers even 
| before appointment of board to 
| handle surplus property; actual 
| sales must wait. 


Defense Plant Corp., which wil 
handle liquidation of most of the goy. 
| ernment’s $16,500,000,000 stake in war 
plants, isn’t marking time while it wait 
for appointment of the new Surlu 
Property Board (BW —Sep.30'44,p17 
@ Properties Listed—Although top pol 
icy decisions still are in doubt, DPC i 
busy taking stock of the $7,800,000,00 
of industrial facilities it now holds. |: 
cases where the new surplus propert 
law doesn’t tie its hands, DPC even will 
start negotiations for sale to private op- 
erators (BW —Oct.14'44,p5). 

This week, DPC’s parent, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., published a 
153-page “‘briefalog,” advance listing of 
879 projects that it expects to put up 
for sale sooner or later. DPC added 3 
list of 94 plants and plant sites owned 
by the War Dept. that will be tumed 


over to DPC for sale. The briefalog in- 
dexes plants by states and by size, giving 


’a thumbnail description of the facil: 
| ties and buildings. Copies went to mail 
| roads, banks, and chambers of com 
| merce all over the country, as well a 
| to RFC regional offices for distribution 


In addition to the briefalog, DPC is 
working up a series of brochures, one for 
each major plant, showing the floor 
plan, equipment, location, and other 
information. Prospective buyers will be 
able to decide from the brochures 
whether or not a particular plant i 
suitable for their needs. 

e@ RFC to Aid Financing—In the cover 
ing letter, Secretary of Commerce Jesst 
Jones invited businessmen, banks, and 
communities to come in and talk terms. 
The RFC, he said, would be willing 
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SHEETS THAT TALK... 
ata | _ LOTIONS THAT LURE... 
oa Ra BEANS THAT REMIND... 


> gOv- 
N war 
waits 
plus 
17). 
“ IDEA NO. I Visibility plus informative labeling lets the product do IDEA N@.2 Here’s sparkling transparency to lure the shopper's 
a ‘ the talking. . . encourages self-selection. When sheets tell a fast,fresh glance . . . no carton to block visibility. In addition to protection 
PC i; I story, watch the shoppers stop to buy. against breakage, bottles will stack for a better display. 
0,00 
Is. In 
pert 
a Basie Trends of Postwar Merchandising 
€ Op Here are six fundamentals that will help to lower 
postwar distribution costs and speed up turnover. 

econ- Use them to check your postwar package plans. 
ed a 1, SELF-SERVICE: Emphasis on self-selection and dis- 
ng ot play value. 
it up 2. CONVENIENCE: Size, shape, quantity, ease of use 
led a are predominant factors. 
wned 3. INFORMATIVE LABELING: Need for concise infor- 
ied mation, terse selling message. 
g in. 4. IMPULSE BUYING: A high percentage of all buying 
nies done on impulse. 

‘y 5. PROTECTION: Adequate protection geared to rapid 
acl turnover. 

rail 6. VISIBILITY: 85% of all buying done through the 
cOm- eyes. Visibility of primary importance in the package 
I} as of the future. 

tion. Would you like to see more postwar packaging 
C is ideas? Just write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
e for Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington, Del. 
floor 


ther 
: Du Pont 
UTES 
it 8 

WEA HO. S “Beane tonight” —this package fieshes its meses to f ll h 

the shopper. Sales step up when the shopper is reminded ing e Op ane 
vel- Speaking of convenience—this bag has a special closure, making it 


easy to open. 
por quPop Better Things for Better Living . . . Through Chemistry 
rms. 


ling 


z 
& 


VISIBILITY. .. a powerful force in modern merchandising 
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to participate with banks in underwrit- 
ing plant purchases. Communities were 
invited to bring in plans for postwar 
use of government-owned = rties 
either on a single or on a multiple ten- 
ancy basis. 

@ Ready to Negotiate—DPC can’t be 
sure ‘hat the new Surplus Property 
Board will designate it te handle plant 
disposal, but practically there’s no other 
choice. Officials are going on the as- 
sumption that eventually all surplus 
Army, Navy, and Maritime Commis- 
sion industrial facilities will be turned 
over to DPC for sale unless the services 
choose to keep them as standby plants. 

Most of the selling will be done after 
the collapse of Germany, when V-E 
Day cutbacks clear the way for civilian 
production, but DPC is perfectly will- 
ing to talk business at once with any 
prospect, although no sales will be closed 
until the new board has been appointed, 
probably shortly after Congress recon- 
venes in November. 

e Three Restrictions—DPC’s willingness 
to discuss immediate sales is subject to 
three big restrictions: 

(1) With few exceptions all its plants 
still are going full blast on war work. 
Purchasers may close the sale and take 
title, but they will have to keep the fa- 
cilities on war orders as long as they 
are needed. 

(2) The new surplus property law 
(BW-—Sep.23'44,p7) places special re- 
strictions around eleven major classes of 
facilities—aluminum, magnesium, syn- 
thetic rubber, chemicals, aviation gaso- 
line, iron and steel, pipelines, aircraft, 
shipyards, transportation, radio and elec- 
trical equipment. The new board won't 
be free to approve sales of property cost- 
ing more than $5,000,000 in these cate- 
gories until 30 days after it has made 
recommendations to Congress. The 
same thing goes for government-owned 

atents and techniques. , 

(3) About $5,300,000,000 of -DPC’s, 
investment is subject to purchase . 
tion held by the present operators. In 
addition, an undetermined (though 

robably small) number of plants owned 
by the War Dept. are subject to options. 
@ 90-Day Option—DPC’s standard op- 
tion gives the operator the right to take 
over the plant at any time up to 90 
days after it is declared surplus. The 
price is specified as cost less deprecia- 
tion (5% on buildings, 12% on ma- 
chinery, 25% on portable tools), or cost 
less rentals, whichever is greater. If the 
operator doesn’t take up his — he 
still has a right to match the best out- 
side bid for another 90-day period, but 
the government is not required to sell 
below the option price. 

Significant exceptions to DPC’s prac- 
tice of giving option rights to operators 
are aluminum, magnesium, synthetic 
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ARMY COST CUTTER 


A well-braced footbridge over Fairlie 
St. in Atlanta, Ga., saves money and 
manpower while bridging the gaps 
in office work of the Army’s Fourth 
Service Command. Connecting the 
Federal Bldg. with a five-story struc- 
ture across the way, this 42-ft. span 
greatly reduces interoffice travel and 
conserves on messengers. The bridge 
is part of a recent consolidation plan 
under which Army units in 15 
Atlanta buildings were relocated un- 
der two nearby roofs. Result is a 33% 
space saving, reduction of 600 employ- 
ees, and uncounted savings in time. 


rubber, and pipelines. In synthetic rub- 
ber and magnesium, the operators have 
a brief right of first refusal, but the 
government is not obliged to sell. 

@ Army Plant Strings—DPC’s experts 
think that in most cases the price speci- 
fied in the option is no bargain. They 
expect that few options will be exer- 
cised and that most sales will be handled 
by negotiation. es exceptions 
may occur, particularly where plants 
were built before costs skyrocketed. 

Options and other restrictions in the 
War Dept.’s contracts might prove a 
different story. The Army doesn’t talk 
much about the facilities it has con- 
structed. Even other government de- 
partments don’t know the terms of its 
options in detail. 

Most of the Army-owned plants are 
option free, but there are exceptions. 
Some contracts for synthetic ammonia 
production contain a five-year option to 
purchase at cost less 10% over-all de- 
preciation annually, plus a 20-year right 


of first refusal. In a few cases, the Arm, 
has agreed not to allow the new §, 
cilities to be put to commercial ise fp, 


20 years. 
e Clause to Be Scanned—Officials ; 
other branches of the government egard 


these special options with a suspicioy; 
eye. Some predict that there will 
interdepartmental bloodshed if the o 
erators try to exercise all their right 
Last spring, Attorney General } rangi 
Biddle, testifying before a congre:siongj 
committee, mentioned the 20-year no. 
commercial-use clause as something his 
department would want to review. 

For the present, however, Dpc 

doesn’t have to worry about an thing 
but its own standard option. Since most 
operators don’t like the option price, 
the immediate problem boils down to 
negotiating a price that will suit both 
parties. If the operator doesn’t want to 
make up his mind immediately, he can 
retain his option until the plant is de. 
clared surplus. But if the operator wants 
to close the deal now and if his plant 
doesn’t fall into one of the eleven te. 
stricted categories, DPC is ready to talk 
business. 
e@ Will Test Market—As a basis for the 
negotiated price, DPC is prepared to use 
estimated replacement cost, less de. 
preciation. It will take account of 
special conversion costs and extraordi- 
nary expenses. Terms of financing and 
other conditions will be tailored to the 
individual case. 

Once both sides agree on a price, 

DPC will make a test of the market by 
advertising that it is negotiating with 
the operator, and inviting other pros- 
pective buyers to deal into the game if 
they wish. At this point, the operator 
has to waive his pu-chase option, but he 
retains his right to match the best bid. 
If anyone else overbids him, he loses the 
plant and the newcomer gets it. Other- 
wise the sale takes place at the agreed 
price or at the best price established by 
the bidding. 
@ Deals Pending—DPC has a dozen or 
so discussions of this sort under way. 
Only one has yet reached the stage of 
advertising for other bids. In this case, 
DPC is negotiating with Chevrolet divi- 
sion of General Motors for the sale of a 
plant in Buffalo, N. Y., now used for 
manufacture of aircraft parts. 

Officials think the Chevrolet case will 
egy a good test of their procedure. 

ey are particularly anxious to see 
how other potential buyers react. Av 
tomotive men think Chevrolet will get 
the plant without much competition, 
partly because the big automobile com- 
panies are careful about stepping on 
each others’ toes, partly because they 
think any company big enough to buy 
the plant either has one in Buffalo al 
ready or doesn’t want one. 
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o-Ops to Expand 

Plans laid at Chicago con- 
ation for more stores in urban 
ters, and for program to get 


bor patronage. 


Veakest point in the U. S. consumer 
pperative movement is its opie é 
york city dwellers up to a real pitc 
enthusiasm. 
leaders are less than complacent 
put last year’s record-breaking $750,- 
),000 total of consumer co-op busi- 
.s when they consider that only 25% 
done in urban areas, which contain 
% of the people, 90% of the national 
me. Since Pearl Harbor they have 
jed only 147 urban food stores, bring- 
the total to 1,200. 
Seek Labor Trade—But nothing can 
yg wet-blanket a convinced cooper- 
pr. Keynote of last week’s Centennial 
operative Congress in Chicago was 
> zeal with which 1,000 fervent dele- 
es laid at least adequately ambitious 
ms to cover the cities with consumer 


ops. 
Coopemstas harbor an ambition—and 
t week worked up a program—to in- 
bate their doctrine in organized labor. 
pe Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
ow preparing to set up a Labor Serv- 
s Division which a few years ago 
uld not have been acceptable to labor- 
farmer co-ops. 
Diversification Planned—Cooperators’ 
m guess is that less than 10% of 
§. residents have heard of consumer 
ps. Co-op leaders feel sure they 
raise this to 50% by standardizing 
demarks, the co-op label, and by 
nting buildings and equipment in 
ndard color combinations for flash 
gnition. 
Postwar plans call for diversifying 
op products and services beyond their 
ent predominant emphasis on farm 
pplies. Without adding to the pres- 
t membership of 2,500,000 consum- 
. o-op-statisticians calculate that sales 
lume could be tripled by 1950 if every 
op store would expand its services 
0 other fields. An appropriation of 
0,000 for research on frozen food 
wipment is expected to spread instal- 
ions of food lockers from the few 
ndred now existing into most of the 
100 co-op retail outlets. 
Foreign Market Eyed—The co-ops 
0 plan to develop a large foreign 
de. They are confident they can do 
because: (1) European cooperatives 
nd a good chance of being selected 
distribution points in esa] Te- 
bilitation plans; (2) one-fifth of the 


pplies moving in lend-lease have been 
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How to get uniformity 
in your national fleet 


EVERY ONE OF YOUR TRUCK BODIES CAN HAVE THE SAME DISTINCTIVE LINES, 
THOUGH BUILT IN DIFFERENT SHOPS... NATIONAL SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
ASSURES QUICK DELIVERY, FAST, LOW-COST MAINTENANCE. 


Truck bodies of Lindsay Structure, modern 
method of light steel construction, are identical 
when built to master specifications — even though 
assembled in different plants. Branches of your 
fleet may operate from a dozen different cities — 
yet the same style Ls bodies can be constructed for 
you in each. All Ls parts are dieformed, die- 
rolled, die-drawn, and die-cut to exact dimensions. 

Uniformity in a national fleet of Ls bodies 
greatly reduces maintenance and replacement 
costs. Parts for Ls are interchangeable and readily 
available; profitless lay-up time is cut to a mini- 
mum, and replacements take less than two man- 
hours per panel. 

In your post-war planning, check the possibili- 
ties of Lindsay Structure. Bodies of Ls — light, 
strong, and modern in appearance —are avail- 
able in any desired size and style. Warehouses 
located at key points throughout the nation will 
assure quick delivery for your postwar needs. 

Write for information. Send drawings, data, or 
blueprints to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois; or 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York; Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., Dominion 
Square Bidg., Montreal. 


LINDSAY 


Lindsay Structure, with its 
“pre-tensed” sheets, achieves 
great strength and lightness. 


Write today 
for descrip- 


“*® 


STRUCTUR 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
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TRUE SHAPE... absolute flatness .. . life-long tension . . . these are 
the important characteristics in Pedrick piston rings that assure 


top performance for every job they are elected to do. They mean 
extra fuel and oil savings, more power, and longer life for each 
installation. 

Pedrick piston rings are so accurately shaped that a light-test 
shows them to bear evenly against the cylinder wall all the way 
around. They are so flat that rings 2 inches in diameter can be 
stacked 6 feet high without wavering. Their life-long tension is 
accomplished through an exclusive, patented, Heat-Shaping 
process that fixes exactly the right amount of tension around the 
entire circumference of the ring. 

Pedrick precisioneered piston rings for all kinds of engines, com- 
pressors and hydraulic equipment, deliver many extra hours of 
service. For automobiles, trucks and buses, guaranteed Engineered 
Sets, specially designed for each engine, restore efficient operation 


with real savings in repair time, parts, and labor. WILKENING 
Manuracturine Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening 
Manufacturing Co. (Canada), Ltd., Toronto. 


frecisionecred PISTON RINGS 


o .¢. 3 SPEND LESS—LEND MORE... BUY WAR BONDS TODAY * x 


9ts what goes on INSIDE that counts 


originated by U.S. farm maricting 
producing co-ops, which are .yirity:) 
not blood, brothers of the 3 
co-ops. 

The delegates authorized incor, 
tion of the International ( operat 
Trading & Manufacturing Assi, (By 
Mar.18'44,p102) to deal with fore; 
co-ops in petroleum products, food, , 
related supplies. But the gues ing is th 
this association may be discarded 
favor of reviving the International ¢ 
operative Trading Agency, established 
1938, and shelved by the war. The 
vived agency would add manufacturig 
to its former function of distribution, 

Co-op delegations from England ay 
Scotland are en route to the U.S 
line up postwar international trade 
oil, wheat, and other commodities, Fo 
eign trade will strengthen the cop 
domestic oil position and call for ¢ 


CONSuy 


| owned. 
| @ Sour Note—The delegates postpone 
“for study” a proposal to merge ¢ 


| tives, Inc. (buying agency of 16 con 


pansion beyond the ten refineries no 


Cooperative League of the U. S. A. ( 
official educational service federation 9 
the movement), and National Cooper 


sumer cooperative wholesale houses j 
the U.S. and Canada). 

Skeptics wondered whether the hard 
headed, tough-buying businessmen 0 
the agency preferred not to get them 


selves too deeply involved in proselyting 
activities fostered by the league. 
@ No-Tax Protest—The National Ta 
Equality Assn., mortal foe of the tax 
exempt co-ops (BW —Apr.15'44,p17) 
timed a press release with the confer 
ence to blast at their special privileges 
The year-old N.T.E.A. contends that 
the co-ops’ “patronage dividends” 
which are distributed to members fror 
the earnings of the cooperatives—should 
be taxed as profits. 

Co-ops retort that any business organ 
ization could distribute its earnings back 
to its customers prorata on purchases, 
and thus, like cooperatives, have no net 
income on which to pay taxes. 

The National Assn. of Cooperatives, 
recently organized by co-ops and farm 
organizations to counterattack thei. 
N.T.E.A., plans to open headquarters 
in Chicago shortly. R. Wayne Newton, @ 4), 
Lansing (Mich.) veteran worker in farm, 
organizations, will head the fighting: 
| back. 


| STATES’ TAX POWER CURBED ff 


| States cannot tax lands held by the 8 
federal government, even when they’ 
land is merely held in trust for others, @™ 
according to a ruling of the U.S. Circuit P 
Court of Appeals in Denver last week. Hing 
The ruling a interest throughout the 

West where, in some states, more than 1 
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f READY-IN 17 SECONDS 


REPRODUCTIONS OF YOUR DRAFTSMEN’S DRAWINGS, 
TYPED MATERIAL, OFFICE FORMS 
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d across the dry-developing tank. 


HE ANSWER is in OZALID DRY DEVELOP- 
ENT...and what it has allowed designers 
d chemists to do. 


Since only one developing operation is 
nployed, the design of an Ozalid machine 
extremely simplified. So compact in size 
bu can install it in a corner of the drafting 
om or office. So easy to understand that 
by inexperienced person can quickly learn 
turn out prints with maximum efficiency 
using cut sheets or roll stock. 


gan 
; back 
hases, 
oO net 
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farm 
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vton, 
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ting. 


Also consider the amazing line of sensi- 
d materials which react only to the dry 
inciple... and offer this choice whenever 
bu want to reproduce anything drawn, 
ED ape, printed, or photographed on trans- 
ent material: 


the Black, Red, Blue Line standard papers 
ners, eich allow you to assign identifying colors 
cuit @ prints of different departments, to dis- 
eek. Binguish checked from unchecked prints, etc. 


han # Transparent Papers, Cloths, Foils 
hich you use to produce Intermediate 


this case, the operator is feeding a draftsman’s pencil 
wing, size 17” x 22”, and a piece of sensitized paper into 
machine. Smooth-running conveyor belts speed both ma- 
ials around the printing cylinder ... after which the draw- 
gis automatically released, and the exposed paper goes up 


Originals and Composite Prints or to re- 
claim worn or soiled drawings. 


@ Opaque Cloths which give you prints 
of exceptional durability. 


@ NEW Dryphoto Papers which produce 
beautiful reproductions with all the half- 
tone details, from photographic film-posi- 
tives or perspective drawings. 

See all of these Ozalid Prints yourself— 


and learn the complete story. 


Write for “Simplified Printmaking” today. 


ees 
OZALID 


Division of 
General Aniline and Film Corporation 


Johnson City, New York 


Ozalid in Canada— 
Hughes-Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 


OZALED 


Here comes the Ozalid print... an exact duplicate—not a 
negative, of the original. You'll find it dry, ready for imme- 
diate use. And there’s a very unique reason for the short time 
required—only 17 seconds ...and for the fact that the print 
has black, or red, or blue lines on a white background—which- 
ever color was desired. 


HY YOU MAKE PRINTS WITH THIS SPEED AND VERSATILITY 


Model B Illustrated 
Above. Designed for 
Large Scale Production. 
Other machines for 
lighter production or 
for use with blueprint 
equipment. Same dry 
principle, same advan- 
tages. 


50% of the land is in federal jurisdic- 
tion (BW—Aug.26'44,p22). 

The case decided in Denver con- 
cerned lands in the Wind River Indian 
reservation of Wyoming, held in trust 
by the government for the Shoshone 
and Arapahoe tribes. The lower court 
had held, in a suit brought by Wyo- 
ming, that the state could tax such 
lands. The circuit court held that Con- 


gress has not waived the government's - 


tax immunity on such lands. 


Mountain of Wool 

Billion-pound supply piles 
up in the U. S. and effects are felt 
by sheepmen, wool marketers, 
lovers of lamb chops. 


When the bleating sh 
pered down from the Rocky Mountain 
ranges last month they ran smack into 
a type of crisis that is apt to become 
painfully familiar as peace approaches. 
A wool backlog, built up to meet war 
hazards that did not materialize, has 
become a grave threat to prices and 
hence to growers’ sicdibnsks. 

@ Lamb Prices Drop—With the future 
dark and government policies obscure, 
the rancher is being forced to liquidate 


flocks scam- 


his flocks by selling his animals for 
slaughter. 

To the consumer, starved for lamb 
chops and choice cuts of mutton, this 
would appear to be an ideal time for 
such sales. But it hasn’t worked out 
that way. Price of lambs sold by farm- 
ers declined from $13.20 per cwt. to 
$12.10 between mid-June and mid- 
September. During the same period 


ae prices dropped from $6.60 to 
$5.52. 


Sheepmen say one reason was the 
action by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in restoring the finer grades of 
lamb to rationing (on July 1). It tended 
to stagnate demand for all lamb. More 
serious is heavy selling due to the dis- 
appearance of profits on sheep raising 
and prospects of worse to come. 
@ Flocks on Wane—Even ewes and 
ewe lambs, normally preserved for build- 
ing up flocks, are now going to the 
butcher. Fat lambs (weighing around 75 
Ib.) are sold to the stockyards direct. 
But lean lambs (60 Ib.) usually are 
bought for fattening by distant farmers, 
many of whom are in the rich Corn Belt 
of Iowa and Illinois. Such sales are made 
around Oct. 1 and must be closed at 
once where the rancher is financially 
unable or logically unwilling to do his 
own feeding. 

This year sales of feeders slumped be- 
cause of early doubts concerning the 


sufficiency of the com cr 
sheep taiser was forced to : 
lambs to the stockyards. ‘| 
more (and leaner) lamb ch 
skillet right now but less s 


), So 
| his jg 
his me 
DS Ig 


ring 


next year. It also means th.t the 
tion’s —s flocks, built up hurrig 
and at high cost as during the W 


War, have again passed the satuy 
point and are on the wane. | 
e@ Slaughter Increased—The Dept. 
Agriculture figures that there were yg 
51,718,000 sheep in the country 
Jan. 1, 1944, which represented a 4 
of 7% from the previous New Ye 
The department claims that the deci 
is continuing at about the same y ‘ 
and estimates the sheep population 
Jan. 1, 1945, will be 50,200,000 HF 3 
June, this year, slaughter of sheep q 
lambs ran 14% above June, 1943, y 4 
26% above the five-year average. 
Your sheepman, being a hardy sm qu 
and numerous enough to rate politiqag ™ 
consideration, has never taken | 
troubles in martyred silence. Right ng 
he is yelling and the betting is th 
Washington will again supply relic 
seeing as how a presidential ciection 
in the offing. 
© Remedies Suggested—The Commodi 
Credit Corp. bought the entire |\ 
domestic wool clip, paying $1.18 per] 
(clean basis) for the better grades. (Fa 
eign wool of comparable quality co 


Data: Dept. of Agriculture; Dept. of Commerce. 
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WOOL PRODUCERS EYE THE FUTURE . 
Cut size of flocks as supplies get out of hand , 
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© BUSINESS 


This week’s announcement by the 
War Production Board that it had 
further liberalized restrictions on 
men’s clothing dramatized for the 
consumer’ the unusual situation in 
wool stocks which is bothering wool 
growers throughout the country. 
Stocks held by Commodity Credit 


Corp. and commercial users on July 1 
amounted to 340,000,000 Ib., scoured 
basis—equivalent to about 650,000,- 
000 Ib. of greasy wool. Since that time 
most of the 1944 clip has been bought, 
raising the net total to over 400,000,- 
000 Ib., scoured basis, the highest 
since 1921. In addition to these huge 


stocks, the Defense Supplies Coq 
and the British Wool Board hold 
large quantity of wool in this countn 
It is no wonder that, in view of th 
tremendous stockpile of wool ove 
hanging the market, sheep raisers ha 
thought it wise to reduce flocks almo 
10% in the past three years. 
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04g ALLIS-CHALMERS MERCURY 
gs ARC RECTIFIER — 

irdy sof quickly provided a vitally needed 


method of converting alternating cur- 
rent—one of the keys to mass produc- 
tion of aluminum that made possible 
U.S. air supremacy. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS TEXROPE 
V-BELT DRIVES— 


Multiple V-Belt Drives, invented by 

Allis-Chalmers, drive 75% of all 
}400 U.S.A.’s war production machinery — 
speed a gigantic flow of planes, tanks 
and guns to U. S. troops! 


; What will YOU want to make? 


*MMODAY, Allis-Chalmers’ great productive 1600 different industrial and farm products 

fapacity is directed toward the winning of will be ready to tackle your peacetime prob- 

ome War... lems . . . to provide gas turbines, electronic 

200 ci But after Victory, the same knowledge and devices, many other new types of equipment 
2MPesourcefulness that have engineered over to meet your specific post-war needs. 


VICTORY NEWS 


Gas Turbines Take Up To 50% Less 
Space: Plans for a 5000 HP locomotive 
powered by 2 complete gas turbines 
have already been drawn up by Allis- 
Chalmers. Because of simple, compact 
construction, these turbines require just 
half the space needed by conventional 
engines—deliver their power with un- 
usual economy. 

Engineers predict widespread use of 
these revolutionary new A-C Gas Tur- 
bines in ships, planes, locomotives and 
other machines. 


Simplifies Unit Substation Planning: 

To aid industry in visualizing power 
distribution needs, A-C field engineers 
now use accurate scale models of Allis- 
Chalmers Prefabricated Unit Substation 


apparatus. 


This “Unit Sub Builder’’ set eliminates 
guesswork—means far more accurate 
calculations. No bogging down in 
charts, diagrams or tables. Call your 
nearby Allis-Chalmers District Office 
for full details. 


TUNE IN 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Allis-Chalmers’ coast-to-coast 
radio program dedicated to the 
men and women of American 
Industry! 

Hear the World’s Finest Music 
by the World’s Finest Concert 
Orchestra with Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducting. Over the Blue 
Network, every Saturday, 8:30— 
9:30 P.M. (E.W.T.) 


Avuws-Caatuens Mra. Co., Mitwavxes, Wm. 


FOR VICTORY 
Buy United States War Bonds 


SUPPLYING THE WORLD’S 
LARGEST LINE OF 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


RE you ready to 
meet severe post- 
war competition? Our ‘’New Products 
Service for Manufacturers’ will enable 


you to obtain new products and pro- -|) 


cesses without encountering the usual 
expense and difficulties. In addition 
to the many products now available, 
we have a steady flow coming in as 
the result of our long experience and 
organized effort in this field. 


We study your facilities, experience 
and distribution set-up and submitonly 
the items that deserve serious consid- 
eration. Our engineering background 
has proved invaluable to clients having 
difficulty deciding what type products 
they should seek. Here is a reasonable 
cost service that will begin to function 
immediately for your company. 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or write for 
details of this service. 


New Products Division 


=> rf ri DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, inc. 
~ 2915 Detroit Avenve, Dept. B-7 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


BETTER 
ELEVATORS 


IF you are planning a new elevator for plant or 

h , the y and service advan- 
tages of Globe Industrial Elevators are worth 
looking into. Very low initial cost; no pent- 
house required; ad d safety id 
simplicity of design makes maintenance negli- 
gible. Hydraulic or cicctric, for all purposes. 
Write for IMlustrated Bulletin K-14. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philedeiphia 18, Pa. + Des Moines 6, lowe 


LIFTS cad ELEVATORS 


$1.03, which includes a duty of 34¢.) 
Sheep growers are demanding as good or 
better treatment for 1945, with some 
assurance of a continuing policy. 
Specific remedies were suggested by 
the National Wool Growers last August. 
It approved the proposal of Dean 
J. A. Hill of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wyoming for the 
government (1) to take over all wool in 
the U. S. whether domestic or imported 
except that held for British account, 
(2) to sell the foreign wool at prices 
comparable to those of domestic wool, 
and (3) to continue this federal monop- 
oly as long as the British continue their 
controls. 
All wool produced in the British Em- 
ire is bought by the British Wool 
oard. Its tenure is supposed to end 
one year after peace, bat Australian 


| wool interests are demanding its con- 


tinuance until three years after the war. 
@ Sales in Boston—Since February the 
U.S. has been trying to dig itself out 
from under its mountain of wool via 
auctions in Boston. These sales were 
opposed by some wool agencies on the 
theory that they would further under- 
mine values, but the result has not 
proved frightening. Wool offered at 
these sales comes from imports gath- 
ered by the Defense Supplies Corp. 
when it was feared that the Japanese 
might cut off Australian and New 
Zealand shipping. 

Fourteen of the auctions have been 

held at headquarters of the National 
Wool Marketing Corp., a group repre- 
senting growers. The location is on 
gusty Summer St., the hub of the 
American wool trade, and the auction 
room is fittingly pervaded by the smell 
of unseen wool bales. 
@ Huge Stockpile—At these auctions a 
total of 189,553,000 Ib. has been 
offered and 135,271,000 Ib. (or more 
than 71%) have been sold, bringing to 
the government $78,604,000. The eI- 
centage bid in has been rising of late 
owing to increased requirements for 
spring clothing. Main objection to the 
sales has been that the better grades 
of wool have already been sold. 

There remain about 200,000,000 Ib. 
of DSC’s foreign holdings. This, added 
to CCC’s domestic stockpile of 264,- 
000,000 Ib., the British Wool Board’s 
456,000,000 Ib., estimated dealers’ and 
other private stocks of 360,000,000 Ib., 
makes a total supply in the U.S. of 
around 1,280,000,000 Ib. The accumula- 
tion is more than enough for two years’ 
peacetime or one year’s wartime con- 
sumption. (The British have agreed to 
consult the U. S. government before 
selling any of their wool in this oer 
e 60% to Civilians—Practice of the 
Army in specifying 75% domestic wool 
in military garments, and of the Navy in 
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using about 25% domestic is | 
cut down the surplus. There are 
in the trade that large orders a: 
placed by the Army to fill a gap i 

piles; the Army in Europe is now 

for winter. But withdrawals are 0: 
the approaching spring clip of domestic 
wool, huge warehoused supplies in Ay; 
tralia, and another surplus (of jx thaps 
500,000,000 Ib.) in Argentina, which 
the WPB announced last week it woulg 
not continue to buy up. 

In view of the figures, civilians ap 
being allowed about 60% of wool sup. 
plies this year. It is just as well that 
men are still buying suits with thei 
wonted caution as wools for good 
worsteds are scarce. Beneficial in melt. 
ing down the oversupply is the lively 
demand of women for woolens. Allied 
relief purchases by UNRRA will help 


Iping 
Cports 
to be 
Stock. 
Ithed 
set by 


some but only 20% wool will go into puld 
textiles for this purpose. The big de. fp ™ 
mand will come when 11,000,000 fight. fmre*! 
ing men are mustered out and swam fy ~” 
into stores for civilian clothes. An} 
bue, 
e lo 
PUDs at Polls z 
ns, 
Washington state to vote ~ 
on giving public utility districts Hd 5 
PR Pov 
power to form joint groups to 
buy and run private systems. st 
Tec 
A major problem of Public Utility P¢# 
Districts in the state of Washington ithe 
has been a provision of state law for- Bor 
bidding a district to purchase facilities bit 
outside its own boundaries. atic 
e Aim at Barrier—This has made im B®‘ 
possible the purchase by a Public Utility 3" 
District—or a group of them—of entire Hy 
electric power systems from private ly, 
owners, who, understandably, are un- jp 
willing to sell their properties piecemeal we 
It is common practice for the PUD; FR! 
to acquire—usually through condemna qT 
tion and at high cost—that portion of a pat 
privately owned company’s facilities |o- “ 
cated within the district boundaries é 
© Battle at Polls—At the general electic.: 
Nov. 7, Washington state voters will HI 
decide whether the barrier shall be te- | 
moved. They are to vote on a question 
of permitting two or more PUDs to rf 
form joint commissions to buy privately , 
owned utilities. ws 
What the voters decide will have a J 
considerable bearing on the method of ##'° 
distribution of electricity from Colum- ® 
bia River dams, including the huge J" 
Grand Coulee, and Bonneville. in 


e Commissions Proposed—With _ lines 
sharply drawn, advocates and opponents 
of public operation of utilities are wag- 
ing a lively debate before the voters. 
Advocates of the proposal claim it would 
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| the expensive, piecemeal acquisition 
»ermitting joint commissions to buy 
revenue bonds a company in its 
isety, even facilities in counties op- 
.d to the PUDs. Two or more com- 
ions, in turn, could form an au- 
rity to direct an even larger area. 
h commission would be composed 
the elected directors of the PUDs 
resented. 
inder the proposal, commissioners 
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nts and lines to federal agencies, and 
t is where the giant Bonneville 
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jeral law, Bonneville can produce elec- 
ity but can’t market it, and has been 
ive in promoting the PUD idea in 
state of Washington. 

ings Disputed—Opponents of the 


x 


ss claims that cheaper rates for power 
buld result from public ownership with 
stions that the ee is “the 
est scheme of public power politicians 
size” the private companies. 
Any savings in charges for power, they 
eue, would be more than offset by 
e loss of around $4,000,000 in taxes 
bw paid by eight privately owned sys- 
ns, because the PUD commissions 
uld pay no federal taxes, and their 
hte taxes would be only between 2% 
nd 5.6% on their gross revenues. 
Powers Assailed—But the main argu- 
ent being made against the ses is 
at it allegedly gives to a few PUD 
rectors the right to form commissions 
pd acquire property, without-limit, and 
ithout a vote of the people. 
Bonneville Feared—A fear of 
tilities is that the Bonneville adminis- 
ation eventually would acquire the 
ca’s hydroelectric plants and distribu- 
m lines (BW—Apr.1’44,p34) leaving 
e commissions to distribute power 
ly, a setup sought under the Bone- 
ith bill to create a Columbia River 
wer authority which died in commit- 
te in Congress in 1942. 
The Bonneville administration insists 
at passage of the proposition by the 
Nashington voters would not enable it 
p retail electricity. 


HEATER FIGHT IN OPEN 


The battle of big theater networks to 
lock the mushroom wartime growth of 
dependently owned motion pictu.e 
ouses has been brought out into the 
pen by WPB’s refusal to approve any 
hore applications for theater construc- 
bon until the wrangle is straightened 
ut. This may not be until settlement 
s reached on pending antitrust suits 
med at clipping the wings of some of 
ne 7. eater chains (BW—Aug.12 
4,082). 

While big chains had been sitting 
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uid be permitted to sell or lease |. 


rivate | 


er Administration comes in. Under | 


pposition to be decided Nov. 7 dis- 
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Getting a clear picture of enemy 
positions depends upon the 
sharpness of aerial photographs. 
Stainless developing equip- 
ment like this tank thermometer 
is playing an important part in 
making flawless negatives. If 
temperature is either too high 
or too low in the developing 
liquid, the negatives may appear 
either too light or too dark— 
vital details may be blurred. 
Hence the need for an accurate 
thermometer that stays on the job. 


Carpenter Stainless No. 4 strip 
was chosen for this thermometer 
to combat severe corrosive con- 
ditions in the developing proc- 
ess. This means counteracting 
effectively developing liquids 


It Helps 
Get a Clear Picture 
of Enemy Line: 


é 
Ore 


wii™ 


| Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


containing alkali solution, acetic 
acid, chrome-alum and sodium 
bisulphite. Carpenter Stainless 
No. 4 has proven particularly 
successful in this application. 


In addition to corrosion resist- 
ance Carpenter Stainless 
Steels also provide you with 
high strength/weightratio, wear 
resistance, special physicals 
and gleaming surface finishes. 
And their easy-fabricating 
qualities can translate your 
designs into reality with great- 
est ease and economy. 

Get in touch with your nearby 
Carpenter representative now 
to discuss your particular post- 
war problems where Stainless 
is involved. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


( arpen ler 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 
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Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


OUT OUR WAY 


EVER SINCE WE STARTED \ THE BOSS IS EYEING ) 
USING SPEEDI-DRI TO SOAK } HIM UP EVERY DAY-- 
UP OIL AROUND TH BASES / PROBABLY FIGGERIN!’ 

OF TH MACHINES, OLD <{ ON MAKING A LATHE 

JUNO, THE SWEEPER, OPERATOR OUT 0’ 
HAS HAD NOTHIN’ TO /\ HIM--GOOD IDEA, 
DO BUT LEAN ON | 


MTN 


Lt 


aan ae S. A 


oa. POOL TR WILLIAMS 


" 7 TRS can ini i ema wi 


NO SHOP can afford to support semi-idle man-power. SPEEDI-DRI 
works so fast and so easily that porter-labor can be diverted 
to more important work than scrubbing floors; for SPEEDI-DRI 
absorbs oil and grease on its own power. Don’t shut down to 
clean up. Just spread SPEEDI-DRI on the floors and let it work 
while production goes on! At the same time, it will provide 
a non-skid surface that will stop costly slipping accidents; it 
will speed production by making workers more sure-footed ; 
it will improve morale and increase efficiency. 


SPEEDI-DRI is non-combustible and will not readily burn even 
when oil-soaked. It is reeommended by leading insurance com- 


panies. No more economical method for cleaning floors was 
ever invented! Write for literature and FREE SAMPLE. 


SUPPLIERS: East —Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


DRI 


EASE ABSORBENT 


Olt AND GR 


tight with their present theaters », 
pendents jumped into war boom » 
and began putting up new houses, ¢ 
of this construction was enco);; aged 
the Office of Civilian Reguirem 

which had determined where new ree 

tion facilities were needed. Single ty 
ters planned for crowded areas ha 
good chance of approval. 

As a counter move, several of 
chains recently filed blanket applica 
for hundreds of new theaters. U 
to approve these giant projects, W 
was forced to adopt the policy of 
fusing all applications. 

Independent theater interests bly 
the rash of chain applications op ¢ 
recent appointment of Claude Eq 
Texas chain exhibitor, as consultantg 
the recreation section of OCR’s Sen; 
Trade Division. Some of Ezell’s theatd 
are operated by the Interstate Cire 
which is partly owned by Paramog 
Pictures, Inc. 

The independents are about ready 
raise a how] claiming that Ezell’s tact 
have permitted independents no opp, 
tunity to protest about new theaters, f 
publication of the list of new applic 
tions has been discontinued. 


MILKWEED HARVEST 


Michigan and Wisconsin are maj 
taining their lead in the shipment 
milkweed pods to the Milkweed Flo 
Corp. at Petoskey, Mich., as the ha 
vest approaches its November windu 

The Petoskey plant, which process 
the material to provide a filler for lif 
jackets in place of war-blocked Javane 
kapok and turns its entire output o 
to Defense Supplies Corp. for this pu 
pose (BW—Aug.12’44, p22), has a e 
for 1,500,000 Ib. to fill this year’s Nay 
demands. In order to reach that goal 
7,500,000 Ib. of dry milkweed pod 
will have to be collected against 95; 
000 Ib. last year. Whether this quo 
will be eaked cannot yet be ascer 


‘| tained as many bags are still to b 


shipped from storage in the Southwest 
where the harvest started in July. Col 
lection of the pods, largely by children, 
has been extended this year to 26 states 
and Canada. 

According to Dr. Boris Berkman, 
president of Milkweed Floss Corp., the 
company, now a wholly a 
processing agent for the Defense Plant 
Corp., will go into commercial bus: 
ness after the war, turning out flos 
for life jackets, for upholstery and otheq 
uses, ——s oil from the seeds a 
plastics from the pod shells. The com 
pany expects to put on the market 
resilient, moisture-proof, odorless floss 
definitely superior to that importet 
from Brazil which has been reported if 
small lots in commercial channels. 
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TOCCO LOCALIZED HARDENING 


keeps an 82" diameter accurate within 1/1000" 


ERE is the report on Northern Pump 
Company’s development of the TOCCO- 
hardening of gun training gears: 


The 82” ring gear shown above is TOCCO- 
hardened, one tooth at a time. In just 4 sec- 
onds, high frequency induction brings the 3” 
wide wearing surface of the tooth to 1540° F. 
TOCCO’s integral water-quench then instantly 
cools and hardens it. Handling and tooth in- 
dexing are all automatic. The 103 teeth of the 
gear are TOCCO-hardened in less than 18 min- 
utes... 750% faster than the 21/ hrs. required 
by the former method. 


wil 


Heating and cooling in this rapid way... 
confined to a small section of the whole part 

- reduces distortion to a negligible amount. 
Variation in the total 82’’ diameter, due to 
hardening, is only + .001” or less. Rejects have 
been eliminated. The wearing surface of every 
tooth is hardened to 45-47 R.C., and the orig- 
inal ductility of the outer ring is retained. 


The uniformity and speed of TOCCO Induc- 
tion Hardening can be a powerful ally of yours 
in tomorrow’s struggle for more saleable prod- 
ucts and lower costs. Enlist a TOCCO Engi- 
neer in your heat-treating planning now. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY, Dept. B. W. © Cleveland 1, Ohio 


' TOCCoO 


INDUCTION 
HARDENING . . BRAZING 
ANNEALING . . HEATING 


"Weve found | 
MARCHANT | 


best tor multiplying 
SMALL FIGURES 


---as well 
as large! 
“Yes, our Methods 
Dept. always said 
Marchant was best for 
large figures, 
combination 
work, divisions, 

etc. 

“‘Nowit says that 
recent Marchant 
improvements 
make it superior | 
for multiplying 
small figures, 
too!” 
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“590 multiplica- 
tions per hour like 
37 hrs. x .95= 35.15 


are easy...and 
“sy this time 


/ allows for 
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a ee 
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MARCHAN 


SUENT-SPEED ELECTRIC 


MUM 


_ CALCULATORS 


) 


Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U. SA. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’ 
pervice STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHER 


ERIE TTT IT LT PO NR 


Fare Forecast 


Turkeys will be easier to 
get than in 1943, but gourmets 
have reason to worry about the 
outlook for cranberries. 


Holiday fare forecast for civilians: 

more and bigger turkeys through 
‘Thanksgiving and Christmas; cranber- 
ries, scattering and sparse. 
@ Cranberries Short—Turkeys generally 
get the limelight because they are the 
main dinner course. But the cranberry 
outlook this year has forward-looking 
gourmets viewing with alarm. 

Last year’s crop of 686,000 bbl. was 
no better than average. And the Sept. 
1 crop report estimated this year’s har- 
vest at less than 420,000 bbl.—the 
smallest since 1921—of which fully half 
will be purchased by the armed forces. 
e@ Drought Cuts Yield—Berries in Mas- 
sachusetts—by far the largest producing 
state, with over 70% of the crop in 
1943—came through the winter in fairly 
good shape, but both the yield and the 
quality of the fruit were cut sharply 
by this summer's heat and drought. 

Second-place Wisconsin expects a 


20% gain over last year, but that wo 
be nearly enough to make up for § 
lowered yield of the Cape Cod boplayy 
And a poor crop in New Jersey m 
than offsets gains predicted for Wa 
ington and Oregon. 

@ Prices Controlled—At the beginp; 
of this month, the early black ya; 
from Cape Cod sold at Chicago q 
about $28 a 100-Ib. bbl. This compe 
with a price of $19 to $20 a year a 
and less than $10 in 1937, when 4 
total crop reached 785,500 bbl. 

On Oct. 6, however, OPA broyg 
fresh cranberries for home use yng 
price control for the first time (BW 
Oct.14'44,p84). Ceilings are based g 
a season-average return to growers 
$24.23 a bbl. Retail maximum p; 
ups were announced on Wednesday, 
this week. Highest retail price will } 
about 41¢ a Ib. 

The turkey crop gives more cause fy 
cheer. Output should approach 3 
700,000 birds, 8% above last year, 4 
above 1940’s record crop, and 203 
above the 1936-40 five-year average, 
e Turkey Forecast—War Food Admi 
istration’s recent order setting aside a 
dressed turkeys until the armed force 
holiday needs are filled should wo 
no one. The Army-Navy will take 35, 
000,000 Ib. more than last year. By 


| 


STEAKS ON THE HOOF 


Bringing $885, a carefully groomed 
Aberdeen-Angus cow and its week- 
old calf are typical of the fine cattle 
that commanded near-record prices 
at the Tulsa (Okla.) fair and livestock 
show last week. A bull of the same 
breed, selling for $30,000, took top- 
price honors at the six-day event 
which attracted cattlemen from 
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twelve states and fanciers from al 
over the nation. Other fast beef pro 
ducers—Herefords and Shorthorns- 
also were featured in the spotlight of 
wartime meat demands. More signift 
cant, however, is the growing interest 
in premium cattle in Oklahoma and 
adjacent Plains States. That trend 
would result in grass plantings which 
might prove the permanent salvation 
of the “dust bow!” areas of the thirties. 
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Airspeed to zero 
e-- On a Carrier's deck— 


Above the carrier’s wake, the pilot drops 
wheels, sets flaps, releases the tail hook. . . 
and starts his down glide, watching the 
waving paddles of the signal officer... As 
the plane wheels hit the deck, the “hook” 
engages the first taut cable upraised across 
the deck . . . catches the second and third 
. .. brings the plane to a dead stop in split 
second time. Cables released, deck crews 
secure the plane upward. Carrier aircraft can 
land one a minute. 

Onlysteel cableshavethe flexiblestamina 
to slow down tons of plane from seventy-five 
miles an hour to speed zero within the plane’s 
own length... make carrier landings—and 
aircraft carriers—possible. 

For deck landing a fighter, or doing a 
thousand tough jobs where safety, speed and 
time count... only the best wire rope is good 
enough. Rochester qualifies by the severest 
specifications, both in and out of the Armed 
Forces . .. When you can buy the best in 


wire rope, remember the name—Rochester! 


ROCHESTER eee 


CONSERVE 
YOUR CABLES 


Culpeper. Va.. and 
Jamaica, N.Y, plants 


Wire rope is precious now! Take proper care of what you have! 


PROTECT A//.. AND YOU 
PROTECT AYPERIEVCE 


.and experienced personnel 
is an asset well worth stabiliz- 
ing through a forward looking 
plan of employee protection. 


THE 
“PROTECTED PAY ENVELOPE” 


provides, singly or in combi- 
nation, Group Life, Accident & 
Sickness insurance, Hospital 
Expense benefits, and a Retire- 
ment income for employees. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


| west while 
wartime engagements elsewhere. 


this still will leave more for civilians. 
The turkey production prospects, 
compared with last year, are (in thou- 

sands): 
1943 


> 956 


+,44) 


2.986 


1944 (Est.) 
North Atlantic 

East North Central . . 
West North Central .. 
South Atlantic . 


| South Central 
| Western 


10,006 
Leading state for 1944 is California 


| with an estimated 4,260,000 birds—15% 


over last year. 

Realization on the turkey crop turned 
out much better than expected. Pro- 
ducers’ intentions on Jan. 1, 1944, 
pointed to only a 2% increase. But 
the owners’ conservative plans were 


| upset by their turkey hens’ abundant 
_ laying, by unusually early and favorable 
| hatching weather, and by a feed sup- 


ply better than anticipated. The Army 


| filled 8,000,000 Ib. of its early needs 
| with dressed hens that had served their 


purpose as breeders, releasing an equiv- 
alent tonnage for civilian consumption. 
e Them Varmints—Sole unfavorable fac- 
tor: the unprecedented depredations 


_ of coyotes and other varmints which 


have ae My sa in the South and South- 
unters and ammunition had 


FROM THE DEAD 


From gaunt stands of burned-over for- 
ests in the Pacific Northwest, loggers 
are salvaging valuable timber from the 
charred snags of Douglas fir trees. 
Made economical by favorable prices, 
such operations have recovered some 
20,000,000 b.ft. of lumber in the past 
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Louisiana Citrus 
Anticipating biggest cr 
of oranges in its history, sta 
aims for postwar citrus em 
nence. Orange wine may hel, 


Louisiana citrus growers are lookiy 

forward to an orange crop this y 
that may reach as high as 500,000 box 
This figure may well be considered sn, 
potatoes in comparison with a natiog 
wide crop of about 100,000,000 box 
but it represents by far the largest Lo, 
isiana Orange Crop in history, and augy 
well for the state’s ambition to be a fx 
tor in orange growing after the war. 
e@ Thinner Rind—Louisiana boasts, ¢ 
the basis of tests conducted in 19} 
by Louisiana State University, that it 
oranges are tastier than those from othe 
states, have a thinner rind, and at lea 
as much juice, sugar, and nuttitio 
value. 

Citrus fruit has been grown in Lou 
isiana for almost 200 years. It was in 
troduced by the Jesuits in 1750, and 
was purely a local-consumption cr 
until the introduction of modern pac 
ing methods and refrigerator cars. The 


few years. Besides providing critically 
needed lumber, this work encour- 
ages new growth, reduces fire hazards, 
and opens roads for fire patrols. Typi- 
cal salvagers are the Snow Peak Log- 
ging and Hammond Lumber compa- 
nies which report that damaged tim- 
ber is usually suitable for both saw- 
ing and plywood peeling processes. 
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The Vital Parts of the 
™ oth a Motor Are Isolated from 
old . - a a Chips, Dust, Abrasives, 
- Cutting Solutions. 


In Lou 
Was In 
0, and 
Crop 
1 pack 
. The 


he operating parts of the Century 

Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled Motors 
are completely enclosed in a rugged 
frame, so that the windings are pro- 
tected from destructive atmospheres. 


A large fan blows a blast of air be- 
tween the laminations and outer frame 
— keeping the motor cool and clean and 
further adding to motor life in destruc- 
tive atmospheres. 


If your electric motors must operate 
in atmospheres containing destructive 
dusts, chips, cutting solution fogs, abra- 
sives, or similar destructive materials, 
find out how Century Totally Enclosed 
Fan Cooled Motors can help prevent 
production delays. A Century engineer 
will be glad to discuss your problem 
with you. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


TEFC with fan pro- TEFC frame and field 


¢. 
Da- tecting housing re- Century TEFC heavy winding. Note the : 
m- pe mapa the end bracket. long fit between the 
betusiaen’ ts = frame and end 
een me bracket. 


tions and outer frame. 


But P rossy doesn’t live here 


any More... 


Dealers die in wartime, too. Some 
three year old lists of active accounts can 
be cut in half... How many of 1941's 
good customers are still good—or even 
customers ?... Exclusive outlets, existing 
on odds and ends, may be merely ex... 
Former fat territories will test mighty 
thin on first calls... Firms never heard 
of in your field before are being heard 
from... Uncle Sam’s orders were big 
and easy to get—but all the little orders 
to replace them will take a lot of hard 
scratching ... And 1941's prospect cards 
gather more dust than dollars! 


"Tins is a good time to start sales 
records and reports that work, make 
possible and available any analysis or 
comparison needed, and to store up 


th 
4 
f 


é x 


facts while they still mean something. 

McBee custom-builds records that 
are suited to your particular needs... 
supplies streamlined information to 
streamline selling. . . to keep markets, 
territories and men properly appraised 
...to show up strong spots and weak 
sisters! McBee methods are suited to 
ordinary office personnel, are operated 
without special machines or special 
skills...and are in use in thousands 
of firms, saving time, clerical expense 
and effort... saving worry and waste 
for management, too. 

Even if you haven’t returned to 
civilian selling yet, this is a good time 
to make plans, and talk to a McBee 
man! Call any office... 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


industry got a major setback w| 
groves were almost completely 

by the hurricane of 1893, and h 
started over from scratch from 
planting stock. 

@ Orange Wine—A sidelight of 
dustry which. may do much to py 
Louisiana oranges on the map is the ys 
of about 5% of the crop in th« pro 
duction of wine. Orange wine is a me. 
dium-dry beverage, about 18% to 20% 
of alcohol by volume, with a character. 
istic flavor. 

There are two wineries now operat 
ing, with a combined annual capacit 
of 20,000 gal. Although the wine ; 
popular locally, it is practically un. 
known in other sections of the coun. 
try, but Louisianans see in the current 
shortage of European wine a golden 
opportunity for a national promotion 
drive. 


WFA YIELDS ON PEPPER 


Last March the War Food Adminis. 
tration reached for the nation’s pepper 
shaker and found it almost empty. Pep 
per importers were keeping their whole 
pepper in storage rather than selling it 
at OPA’s price ceiling of 64¢ a |b.,a 
figure which they said didn’t cover ong 
inal cost, storage, and other carrying 
charges, to say nothing of a profit. 

WEA, hot under the collar, ordered 
seizure of 6,500,000 Ib. of the 46,000, 
000 Ib. in storage in an attempt to force 
importers to sell (BW —Apr.1'44,p++ 
The importers, demanding to know 
when pepper became necessary to the 
defense of the nation, told WFA to go 
without seasoning. 

This week WFA tossed in the sponge, 
telling OPA it had exhausted even 
means at its disposal for bringing U.S 
stocks of whole pepper into normal 
market channels. Fred M. Vinson, Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, wa: 
told by WFA that an increase in the 
maximum price was the only way out. 

OPA lifted the ceiling price of whole 
Lampong black pepper from 64¢ to 
'10¢, the price that the importers de- 
manded last March. WFA said it ex- 
pects that the importer-dealers will now 
offer pepper in whole form only. OPA 
added hopefully that the price increase 
will not result in an increase at the retail 
level. 


FREE VITAMINS DENIED 


A manufacturer should not be re- 
quired to furnish coffee, doughnuts, 
and vitamin pills free to its employees, 
an arbitration panel decided in settling 
a dispute including 16 other issues be 
tween the Continental Can Co., Los 
Angeles, and C.I.0.-affiliated employ- 
ees. 
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ATURAL GAS 


as for Industry 
1,265 mile pipeline is 
lmost ready to increase supply 
to area hard hit by pressure 
yss in Zero Weather. 


The dwindling natural gas reserves | 
which have imposed plant shutdowns 
mn the heavily industrial Pittsburgh- 
‘oungstown-Cleveland area during every 
cold snap in recent years will receive a 
200,000,000-cu. ft. daily reinforcement 
shortly after Nov. 1. 
¢ Construction Delayed—Although de- 
layed by some of the worst floods in 
37 years in rivers between Corpus 
Christi, Tex., and Cornwall, W. Va., a 
}+in. pipeline built for the Tennessee 
Gas & Transmission Co. still will have 
been completed in 70% of the time 
sequired to lay the “Big Inch” despite | 
the fact that the pipelines are approxi- 
mately the same length. 

The engineering difficulties encoun- 
tered in the 1,265 miles were hardly 
less sensational than the political furore 
which accompanied the Federal Power 
Commission’s granting of the certificate 
of necessity to T. G. & T. rather than 
to Hope Natural Gas Co., Standard Oil 
of New Jersey subsidiary, which also had 
pplied for the certificate. 
¢ Fees Investigated—Lt. Col. Curtis B. 
Dall, president of T. G. & T. and 
President Roosevelt’s former son-in-law, 
vas called upon by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee considering the renomination of 
FPC Chairman Leland Olds to explain. 

The senators’ curiosity extended to 
fees in connection with the sale of 90% 
of T. G. & T.’s stock to the Chicago 
Corp., which had found itself backed 
into the gas business by way of oil 
field investments (BW—Feb.12°44,p26). 
Discounting hints of favoritism, the 
Senate confirmed the Olds appoint- 
ment. 
¢ Storage Problem—Hope Natural Gas 
will receive a major share of gas from 
the new line, feeding it into the dis- 
tribution lines of the East Ohio Gas 
Co. and other urban systems. Columbia 
Gas & Electric will get a portion. 

The $54,000,000 line became feasible 
partly because of developments in nat- 
ural gas storage, in which Hope and 
East Ohio have pioneered (BW—Aug.10 
40,p40). 

Economics of the pipeline operation 
require a constant 100% load factor 
which means storage in the summer 


| 
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Because 
nothing rolls like a ball... 


The Steel Ball, precision-ground and lapped 
to within five one-hundred thousandths of an 
inch of perfection in diameter, is the heart of 
the New Departure Ball Bearing. 


The New Departure Ball Bearing is the heart 
of much that moves or rolls—in peace, as 


well as in war. 


It can well be said that our way of life depends 
on the ball bearing—for most every mechani- 
cal device known to man, somewhere, some- 
how, has ball bearings in its family tree. 


New Departure’s experience, resources for re- 
search, imagination and advanced techniques 
have produced a truly fine ball bearing. 


So.. 
mechanical device, ask: “Has it New Depart- 


ure Ball Bearings?” 


. when next you buy or build some 


- 


New Deporture Boy: 
in the Service 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «+ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Branches: DETROIT, G. M. Bldg , Trinity 2-4700 
CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Ave., State 5454 + LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Ave., Kimball 716) 


————— months. 
| holders, costing about $80,000 a mil- 


NAVY LTA HANGAR. Complete constrection work for 
this and 12 similar hangors (72% of Navy's entire 
LTA program) prefabricated by Timber Structures, Inc. 


The same techniques that have made | 


prefabricated timber such a satisfact- 


ory building material for giant Navy | 


blimp docks have been applied equal- 
ly well to railway, marine and avia- 
tion housing; to factories, bridges, 
warehouses, commercial, municipal 


buildings of various types and sizes. | 
| pressor station has built up the gas 


It is difficult to name an industry 
that cannot benefit from the economy, 
strength, construction speed, perma- 
nence of wood. 

This is particularly true when Tim- 
ber Structures Engineering in Wood 


policy is harnessed to a given build- | 


ing problem. 

Engineering in Wood is many things. 
Research. Design. Engineering. Pre- 
fabrication. Transportation. Erection. 
All are part of Timber Structures ser- 
vice to management, architects, en- 
gineers, contractors on buildings in 
which roof trusses and other heavy 
timber items are an integral part. 

Our Engineering in Wood service is 
available to you. Whether construc- 
tion plans are immediate or postwar, 
our specialized knowledge is at your 
disposal. Inquiries are welcomed on 
the use of wood and allied structural 
material. Write for literature. 


pe aE 


STRUCTURES 


@weconrPoRmateo 


Portland 8, Oregon New York 17, N.Y. 


Conventional low pressure 


lion cu. ft. of storage capacity, are use- 
ful within very narrow limits. Storage 
in steel cylinders at high pressures costs 
approximately $200,000 for a million 
cu. ft. of gas. 

@ Stored in Cylinders—Thus East Ohio 
solved a problem when it developed in 
Cleveland a method of storing gas by 
liquefaction, reducing it thereby to 
1/1,600 in volume. Four heavily in- 
sulated steel cylinders, with a diameter 
of 70 ft., have now been built at a total 
cost of $1,700,000, or the equivalent of 
$7,100 a million of their 240,000,000- 
cu. ft. storage capacity. 

Regasified from its temperature of 
—250F, this volume is sufficient to 
meet any sudden increase in demand, 
such as is likely to arise in a zero morn- 
ing. 

@ Wells as Reservoirs—But the impor- 


| tant reservoir for storage is the hundreds 
=e Of exhausted or partially depleted wells. 
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Fifty of such storage areas in the U. S. 
and Canada contain an estimated 135,- 


, 000,000,000 cu.ft. of gas. 


In the Appalachian fields, which are 

hting a losing battle against depletion 
—having 6% of the total reserves and 
16% of the consumption—the program 
of underground storage is being acceler- 
ated. 

A typical operation is East Ohio’s 
Chippewa field. There are 18 wells in 
an area of some 6,000 acres. 

@ Pressure Built Up—A 1,020-hp. com- 


pressure in the subterranean sand strata 
to 1,000 Ib. At this pressure they con- 
tain 6,000,000,000 ‘cu. ft., including 
3,250,000,000 cu. ft. in the field at the 
time storage was started. 

At 1,000-Ib. pressure, gas can be with- 
drawn from the crea at the rate of 25,- 


A final step in preparing the Texas-West Virginia gas pipeline for service is 2 
mechanical wrapping operation to cover the line with a special insulation 


000,000 cu. ft. a day; at 500 Ib, 8.9 
000 cu. ft. daily. 
¢ Future Outlook—Economic.\|ly. 


Prophets in the industry foresee , 
resumption of natural gas shortage; 
the Appalachian area for a decade , 
more, 

With eventual depletion of the Te, 
fields, they envision the prospect , 
underground storage of gas manufy 
tured from coal in the West Virgin 
fields, and a reversal of the present {i 
in the pipelines. 


Pipeline Project 


Three California utilities 
ask priorities. on materials {o 
30-in. natural gas line to serve 
the Los Angeles area. 


Plans of three California utilities i 
build a 30-in. diameter 1,000-mile lon 
gas pipeline from the Texas Panhandk 
to the Pacific Coast at a cost of $60,000. 
000 were disclosed last week when Pz 
cific Gas & Electric Co. of San Fra. 
cisco filed a registration statement with 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
preliminary to offering $115,000,000 of 
refunding bonds for sale. 

In San Francisco P. G. & E. revealed 
that its partners in the pipeline under. 
taking are Southern California Gas Co 
and Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles subsidiaries of Pacific Light 
ing Corp. 

@ Priorities Asked—The War Produc- 
tion Board already has been asked for 


ee 
meet ~ 
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uipment 
‘ot the pipeline is scheduled to start in 
1045 if the Federal Power Commission 
grants permission and if the SEC ap- 
coves the financial setup. 


UD aby Finseeing plans call for a separate 
= ompany which will sell between $40,- 

ota MME (00,000 and $50,000,000 of bonds. 
oa ¢ Difcult Terrain—The 30-in. pipeline 
GM _¢ in. greater in diameter than Big 

t! Inch or the new natural gas line to serve 


Spect 
Manufae 

Virgin 
sent flo 


year Santa Barbara, Calif. Hugoton 
Vield is owned by Phillips Petroleum 
Corp. of Bartlesville, Okla. 

The pipeline, which will be designed 
for a daily capacity of 300,000,000 cu. 
ft. of gas, will follow generally the route 
of the Santa Fe Railroad, and com- 
pressor stations will be set up at five 
places along the route. Its builders will 
have to solve difficult engineering prob- 
lems, for the pipeline must cross deserts, 
mountain ranges, and swift rivers, as 
well as a corner of the Grand Canyon. 
It will be laid underground. 

e Link to Los Angeles—At present the 
bulk of California's natural gas supply 


lities to 
ile long 
thandle 
10,000. 
1¢n P. 
1 Fran. 
it with 
nission 


000 of 


and San Joaquin Valley, both in the 
northern part of the state. The proposed 
pipeline would provide an independent 
supply for southern California, and will 
give P. G. & E. the entire California 
output for distribution in the northern 
section of the state. 

The Southern California Gas Co. 

now is building a 101-mi. long pipeline 
from the La Goleta pool to Los An- 
geles. This link, which will cost $4,000,- 
00 and is scheduled for completion by 
Noy. 15, will provide 7,000,000 cu. ft. 
of gas an hour to meet peak demand in 
Los Angeles. 
@ State’s Reserve Dwindles—Before the 
war, experts believed that California’s 
natural gas reserves were sufficient for 
another quarter century, perhaps longer. 
But the state’s sudden growth in popu- 
lation and industries since 1942 created 
such an additional drain that some au- 
thorities believe the reserves may peter 
out within a decade. 

Mushrooming Los Angeles, with its 
extremes of temperature, presents dif_i- 
cult supply problems and requires huge 
Fs reserves to meet oe demands. 

hese can be met by draining part’ of 
Texas’ vast reserves into La Goleta 
where they can be tapped by the feeder 
pipeline now under construction. 

@ May Strike Snag—In addition to ob- 
taining the approval of federal agencies 
to build the big pipeline, the California 
utilities also may have a fight on their 
hands in Texas and Oklahoma. 

People in both states are beginning 
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riorities, and construction | 


Pennsylvania and Ohio (page 49)—will | 
¢retch from the vast Hugoton Field in | 
the Texas Panhandle to the natural un- | 
deground gas storage pool at La Goleta, | 


comes from wells in the Kettleman Hills | 


If you want to cure this 


office headache... 


ANOTHER 
LETTER I'VE GOT 
TO RETYPE! 


when you select paper... 


HAMMERMILL BOND eliminates waste of paper 
and time and wear on typists’ nerves. Wasteful 
retyping is not necessary, because Hammermill 
Bond does not scuff when erased, as inferior 
paper often does. It has the surface to stand era- 
sure without injury and take rewriting cleanly. 

That’s because at every stage of its making 
it is checked and controlled by methods born of 
45 years of papermaking craftsmanship. And the 
finished sheet is tested in our control labora- 
tories for surface, strength, erasure, tearing, 
writability—18 tests in all, covering every 
quality you want in your office paper. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


able? If not, send for the revised Hammermill 
of Paper 


free copy, mail this coupon or write today to: 


Name. 


* 
IMPORTANT! Do you know what papers are now avail- 
Manual 


It lists grades, sizes, finishes, 
weights of Hammermill papers now being made. For 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


IT'S A CRIME ° 
_ TO THROW PAPER 
AWAY THESE 

DAYS! 


IT WASTES 
MY TIME AND 
THE BOSS'S 

MONEY! 


When your letterheads carry the Hamm: 
mill watermark, you are sure that they u 
say favorable things about your busin 
because they have the feel and appearar 
of quality to invite reading and make 
good first-glance impression. 


D OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 


Please 


ite on, or attach to, your company letterhead) 
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WAGNER 
PRODUCTS 
for 
industry 


in all types and sizes.. 


Wagner Transformers are noted for their improved design, high-quality con- 
struction, ease of installation, and high efficiency . .. a combination of superior 
characteristics which assures users. of low operating and maintenance costs. 


In addition to Distribution Transformers, Wagner products for industry 
include Power Transformers, Constant-Current Regulators, Electric Motors, 
Hydraulic Braking Systems for automotive vehicles and industriai brake 
controls, and Industrial Brake Lining. 


Write for bulletins TU-181 (Power Transformers), 
TU-180 (Distribution Transformers), TU-33 
Noflamol Transformers. 
FOR VICTORY—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 
— > . » ' . 
Wagner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Avenue, St ovis 14, Mo., U.S.A 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


| to object to what they call the dra 
| of resources. A leader in the moun 
| opposition is Beauford Jester, cha 


lage 
ting 


-_ ‘ Aes man 
of the Texas Railroad Commission. who 


objected to piping of Texas natura! 93. 


| to the East, contending that it should 


be held in Texas for industrial expan. 
sion in the Lone Star state. 

There was talk this week that bil 
will be introduced in the Oklahoma and 
Texas legislatures to tax gas pipelines, g 
measure calculated to discourage further 
construction. 
e@ Another Applicant—Two weeks ago 
application for priorities for a line simi. 
lar to the one proposed by P. G. & F. 
was also filed with WPB’s Office of War 
Utilities by a Metropolitan Gas Co, 
which listed its address as 50 Church 
St., New York City. Details of the pipe- 
line—for that matter, of the company 
itself—were not divulged. OWU asked 
for further information. 

Filing of the P. G. & E. plan, hov- 
ever, would seem to cut the ground out 
from under any other project, since 


| P. G. & E.’s Los Angeles partners in the 


project are the dominant consumers in 
the southern California market. 


COTTON 
It Will Be Picked 


Despite shortage of farm 
laborers in the South, WFA is 
confident that none of this year’s 
cotton crop will be left to rot. 


Scare stories have been going the 

rounds in the South to the effect that 
half of this year’s 12,000,000-bale cotton 
crop will have to be left to rot in the 
fields for lack of pickers. But War Food 
Administration officials suggest that all 
such rumors be taken with salt. 
@ No Worse Than Elsewhere—WF A's 
Office of Labor says the shortage of 
farm labor in the South is no worse than 
elsewhere; that with the help of im- 
ported labor and war prisoners all the 
cotton will be harvested. 

WEA also points out that the govern- 
ment has guaranteed almost full parity 
for. this year’s crop (BW —Oct.7'44, 
p21). And no matter how grave the 
problems he has to face, no cotton 
grower is going to let his crop rot when 
even low-grade fiber will bring 12¢ a lb. 
e WFA Has One Worry—But there is 
one fact that is likely to lower the qual- 
ity of the cotton—and the return to the 
grower—to a substantial degree. Ordi- 
narily, cotton in different areas opens 
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¢ different times, simplifying the labor 
soblem. This year, due to vagaries of 
eather, much of the crop seems to be 
vady for picking all at once. 

This means that a lot of cotton is 
soing to stand around for a while after 
opening before it is picked and, particu- 
urly if a rainy spell turns up, there will 
ye shedding and quality deterioration. 
eFewer Hands Available—October esti- 
mates indicate a reduction of 410,000 
hands in southern farm employment as 
compared with the 1935-39 average, but 
aly 18,000 fewer hands than October 


st year, when the cotton crop ran | 


about 11,500,000 bales. Of course, 
tm families rather than hired labor 
pick the bulk of the crop. 

To offset the wartime drop in farm 
bor, what hired hands there are are 
yorking longer hours, and many more 
frm women, children, townspeople—as 
yell as wat prisoners and foreign work- 
ess—not commonly a part of the farm 
labor force also are working on fall 
harvests. 

Picking should be easier this season 
due to a record average yield of 285 Ib. 
an acre. Wages for pickers average 3¢ 
a lb.three times the prewar rate. 


e More Seed to Crush—One result of 


this year’s larger cotton crop will be 


more seed available for cottonseed oil | 


and meal. And this is likely to be a 
lifesaver for some southern mills. Last 
vason WFA shipped 23,000,000 bu. 


of midwestern soybeans to be crushed | 


for oil and meal in southern cottonseed 
mills. This year, due to increased mid- 


western crus ing capacity, less than a | 


third of this volume is expected to go 
to southern crushers. 


Teacher and pupil work together in a 
Texas cotton patch to help harvest a 
banner crop which Washington says 
is not endangered by lack of labor. 
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Centrifugally-cast parts 


of Ampco Metal 


lengthen life of machinery 


To the basic advantage of Ampco Metal — its ex- 


ceptional resistance to wear, shock, fatigue, and cor- 
rosion — the centrifugal casting process adds plus 
values. Cast under pressures 50 to 300 times as 
great as in sand casting, Ampco centrifugally cast 
parts are the practical equivalent of “liquid forg- 
ings” — 100% sound (avoiding costly rejections), 
closer to finished size (saving metal). The Ampco 
organization furnishes all types of machining . . - 
rough, semi-finished, or ready for assembly . . . 
fabricated from an engineered alloy under clos: 


metallurgical control. ... 


Let Ampco’s broad facil- 


ities and experience play a constructive part in plan- 
your post-war product. Write for bulletins 
and services of a competent field engineer. A-6 


Ampco Metal, inc. 
Department BW-10 


AMPCO METAL — a 


superior aluminum B 


bronze to meet your re- 
ments. 


AMPCOLOY — general ~ 
industrial bronzes. 


SPECIAL COPPER- 
BASE ALLOYS. 


Band and Centrifugal 
Castings © Wrought and 
Extru Products @ 
Precision-Machined 


“4 Parts @ Woeided Assem- 


biies @ Ampeo- Trode 
(coated aluminum bron7 
welding clectrodes) ¢ 
Ampco_ Non - Sparking 
Safety Tools. 


Mechanical Crop 


Mississippi plantation uses 
one-row pickers on cotton crop 
raised entirely with machinery. 
International cooperates. 


One day last week mechanical cotton 

pickers moved onto a 28-acre field on 
the Hopson Planting Co.’s plantation 
near Clarksdale, Miss., to harvest what 
is believed to be the first commercial 
cotton acreage ever raised entirely by 
machinery with no hand labor at any 
stage. 
@ Profits in Progress—The two Hopson 
brothers operate 4,000 acres of rich 
Mississippi Delta land. This year they 
have 2,000 acres in cotton. Notably 
progressive, they have long welcomed 
use of their fields by International Har- 
vester Co. for testing and developing its 
cotton-crop machinery. 

Thus they own seven International 
one-row cotton-picking machines (BW— 
Nov.27'43,p69), which most big Delta 
plantation owners would give an arm to 
use this fall. An eighth machine, a two- 
row picker which the manufacturer 
owns and still considers experimental, is 
working for them under control of 
Harvester engineers. 

@ Hand Labor Elsewhere—In this year 
when U.S. planters have been hard- 
pressed for field hands and right now 
are frantic for pickers (page 52), the 
Hopson all-machine cotton field is par- 


ticularly significant. Except for this one 
field, the Hopson brothers have not 
gone into exclusive machine-produc- 
tion of cotton, the last big hand-labor 
crop on American farms. 

But they are using so many tractors, 

planters, flame-throwing weed-killers, 
and picking machines that they are 
easily getting by with far less than the 
200 or so Negro families that they 
would require for the crop under the 
Delta’s tradition of one family or 34 
workers for each ten acres of cotton. 
@ Only Odd Jobs Are Manual—Those 
cabins on the Hopson plantation that 
are now occupied by cotton hands are 
principally for the men who operate the 
machines. Their families provide suf- 
ficient miscellaneous field labor to han- 
dle the odds and ends of cotton growing 
that are not yet fully converted to ma- 
chinery. 

Machine plowing and cultivating of 
cotton have never presented any special 
difficulties. A mechanical planter. that 
handles corn or cotton equally well has 
long been a standard, big-selling farm 
machine in the South. 

@ Fuzz Makes Trouble—One character- 
istic, however, made cottonseed difficult 
for machine planting. When cotton is 
ginned, there remains attached to the 
seed very short, unspinnable fibers 
known as linters. These linters can be 
removed and they regularly are from 
that portion of the seed crop which 
oes to the crushing mill (they can be 
sold for conversion into cellulose used 
in rayon and nitrating). But even if 
the cotton grower were to get the linters 


removed from the seed that he keeps fg 
planting, he would still have to conteyg 
with a plushlike fuzzy nap on the sc¢¢, 
which makes them. ball together In 
such shape they would still drop out 
the planting machine in twos o three 
or sixes and field hands would | 
hoe out, or “chop,” the weaker surly 
cotton plants. 

The Hopson plantation specializes jy 
selling cottonseed for planting, 
developed ways to sort out the mo 
promising seed. Also, the company op. 
erates its own gin, and can put th 
cottonseed through a process by 


whic } 
the peachlike fuzz is partially removed ar 
The powdery linters that result have 2M gif 
ready market among the makers of cel. ae 
lulose. ‘hi 
@ Acre Cost No Higher—The delinted HM, 
seed loses enough of its stickiness = 
that a machine can plant it a seed at to 
time. ‘The Hopsons sell delinted seed a fer 
about double the price of gin-run sced. HR ore 
They plant less than 50% as much t | 
the acre. The acre cost of delinted seed Hay 
is said to be slightly lower. But the Hitin 
really important advantage is that de. Hy n 
linted seed planted at proper intervals Hikior 
produces plants far enough apart so that HiRkil 
they require no thinning, hence no Mike 


chopping. 

To get rid of the weeds in its cottor 
fields, the Hopson plantation make 
use of a flame-throwing weed killer 
As the flame thrower passes along the 
row, the flame burns out every plant 
except cotton. The woody cortex of 
cottonstems resists the flash flame. Half 
a dozen flame treatments during thc 


International Harvester Co.'s self-propelled cotton picker 
cleans off one row of bolls (left) in each sweep of the 


54 


field—depositing them in a large wire-screen hopper. A 
hydraulic lift makes the picker self-unloading (right). 
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ving season were sufficient to keep 
n this year’s weeds. 
af-Cutting Dust—To include as lit- 
trash as possible, cotton to be ma- 
ne-picked should be picked from 
hess plants. This is achieved by dust- 
the ficld with airplane-spread pow- 
The method is the same as is used 
spreading poison to kill boll weevils. | 
. material used for defoliation is ordi- 
granular cyanamid fertilizer ground 
ne dust. A week after application 
cotton plants drop their leaves. 
fachine-picked cotton contains extra 
bish and averages one grade lower 
» hand-picked, bringing a reduction 
sarket value of about $10 a bale. But 
difference in cost of production out- 
chs these factors. Hopson ginning 
hinery is not yet equipped to do the 
ra special job of cleaning that is 
uired to bring machine-picked lint 
to hand-picked grade, but plans are 
ler way to take this step after the war. 
oreign Trade at U. ¢ Wages—The 
Hopsons consider that machine- 
hduction offers the best hope for 
ting costs and thus regaining for- 
) markets for U.S. cotton. Mechan- 
tion should permit higher wages than 
killed hands are worth in world 
rkets. 


icker Is Ready 


Rust brothers’ mechanical 
on picker, redesigned with 
lis‘Chalmers aid, faces test in 
e field next week. 


he farm machinery industry has 
g wondered whether the Rust cotton 
ker, first such machine announced as 
cessful (BW—Nov.27'43,p70), would 
t get a chance to prove itself in com- 
ition under big-league management. 
hipping Next Week—The answer is 
s.” After months of experimental 
rk successfully concealed from out- 
knowledge, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
.had to open the doors wide an 
get two newly — experi- 
ntal models into the shipping room. 
ese two mechanical pickers were built 
he company’s La Porte (Ind.) works 
ler license from and personal super- 
on of John D. Rust. Next week the; 
| be shipped south for a workout in 
only place where a_ mechanical 
ker can really proye itself. In Texas, 
sansas, and Mississippi Delta cotton 
ds, the harvest is well along (page 
}. 
wo major farm equipment com- 
ies already have cotton-picking ma- 
nes. International Harvester Co. an- 
inced its one-row machine two years 
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AMERICAN 
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OFFICE: 
FRANCISCO 


HEAD 
SAN 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


, 
& 


PRUS 1] 
PANY 


DEPOSITS OVER 


$600,000, 


a00 


RESERVE 


% 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


You'll save steps, time and energy . . 
you'll get more work done faster . 
you'll avoid errors, delays, and confu- 
sion . . . you'll keep telephone lines 
cleared for outside calls . .. you'll get 
quicker action on orders, inquiries, 
ideas — with a modern BELfone Inter- 


SAVE STEPS AND TIME WITH 
BEVone 
INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


communication System. At the flick of 


a finger, BELfone brings you into in- 
stant, speaking contact with the party 
or parties you want. No matter what 
your requirements, there’s a BELfone 
System to supply the right answer. 
Send for details, 


WOOD THAT'S 


“Keep this under your hat 


SAID THE ENGINEER TO THE RESERVOIR 


TN i 


o_o 


rn aaa. we 
| aa t MANNTA MONT | 


Important function of a reservoir roof is to cut down evap- 
oration losses. Wood does that well, because it’s an excellent 
insulator. But even with wood roofs, water vapor makes a pass 
at getting out, is caught by the roof and condenses there. 
And being damp all of the time is tough on any material. 

This is where the Wolmanizing process steps into the 
picture. It protects the wood that protects the water. Being 
deeply impregnated with Wolman Salts* preservative, 
Wolmanized Lumber* is highly resistant to decay. 

Tank builders learned long ago that the use of this 
vacuum-pressure treated wood saves them a lot of worry 
and cash. So, too, have other builders, architects and 
owners discovered that it pays to employ Wolmanized 
Lumber wherever there's danger of decay (or termite attack). 

American Lumber & Treating Company, 1656 McCormick 
Building, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


“Registered trade marks 


AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 


FOR SAFETY AND ENDURANCE 


ago, makes no secret that it 

row machine under field test 
Deere & Co. last winter 
rights to the Berry rotary-typ 

and hired its inventor to de: 
commercial perfection (BW 
p61). 

© Biggest Open Market — |; 
chines that Allis-Chalmers j 
perform as well as expected | 
engineers who have been workin 
them, there are likely to be three 
starters in the postwar race. Cott 


| ing is the biggest farm machinery » 
| remaining unexploited in the 


Allis-Chalmers executives frankh 
they might have delayed the unvejj 


a few weeks longer. ‘They emphasize 4 


their connection with the Rust pi 
is as yet indecisive. Official position 
that these two experimental machi 
were built for John D. Rust, who , 
use them in custom picking while cof 
pany engineers check the operation 
e To Prevent Unemployment — \\j 
John D. and Mack Rust introd 
their mechanical picker with fant 
the brothers were convinced that ¢ 
invention would make them rich. } 
also they felt a sincere obligation not 
upset the economic and employn 
balance of the cotton states. 

To guard against such havoc, the 
up a foundation for the benefit o 
field hands and assigned to it shar 
their future profits. But if Allis-Ch 
mers takes over the machine, it proba 
will do so with no strings attached 
the interval, the brothers have had ha 
financial sledding and have not at 
times seen eye to eye. 
© Working for Stake Money - 
Rusts’ picker has suffered from lack 
development capital. Playing their ca 
close, the brothers have generally tak 
their models into the good cotton at 
and have done custom picking for p 

With money thus accumulated, pI 
a few thousands from other sources, 
Rusts have built their improved mod 
Thereafter, they have gone into | 
cotton fields to make another stake 
pay for translating their newer id 
into steel and sheet metals. 

e Improvements Sought—Principal 
ficulty of Rust pickers previous 
ported from the South is their he 
weight. They have accordingly requ 
a good deal of power for operating, 4 
have not always done too well on \ 
soil. 

Allis‘Chalmers engineers have | 
working to eliminate difficulties. 
units now being shipped are the two- 
type designed to operate on Allis-C 
mers two-plow tractors. What happ 
from here on will depend largely on} 
well the altered Rust pickers ' 
headed south pick cotton when they 
there. 
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iS THE TIME 


TO GET Qouwn to Cndh 


The post-war problems of reconver- 
sion clamor for solution right now. If 
your problem involves vital precision 
parts, we can help you. 
With 34 years’ experi- 
ence, our knowledge of 
Awarded wtwoplnts Aesign, metallurgy, 


McQuay- Norris Ord. So ° . 
Management Divisim Machining, grinding, 


lapping and plating 1s available to 
you. We work in iron (Electalloys), 
steel, aluminum, white metals, 
bronze and magnesium. We 
are now ready to advise and 
help on any problem involv- 
ing soft or hardened and 
ground precision parts. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Str. Louis, Mo. 


oo Toronto, Ont. 


RECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 


r 21,1 


“Billiard” Shape #76B 


The Flavor of Home 


You know it like your own front yard, if you 
smoke a Kaywoodie. So welcome, satisfying 
and good, the flavor is unforgettable. Every 
Kay woodie Pipe is fashioned and proportioned 
so that it draws out the best from tobacco, re- 
maining cool, and being entirely free of any 
taste-which would interfere with the fine flavor 
of your smoke. Kaywoodie briar is Nature’s 
best, non-fibrous, fine in texture, and suited 
to a fine pipe. Comes only from the regions 
around the Mediterranean Sea. Always the 
same. Known ‘round the world.—If you've 
been unable to find Kaywoodies lately, it’s 
because of great demand by the Armed Forces. 
We're sure you'll agree that we must serve our 
fighters, first! Kaywoodie Company, New 
York and London. 630 Fifth Arenue, New York 20, 


War Bonds 
come first 


KAYWOODIE 


BRIAR 


PRODUCTION 


Figures Improve 


Mathematicians use sound 
statistical principles to upgrade 
quality of plant products. WPB 
trains factory men at colleges. 


Anyone but a mathematician might 

find it hard to wax optimistic over statis- 
tics as a likely tool with which to im- 
prove the quality of a plant's production 
or to reduce the spoilage of the work 
in process. 
@ Courses Offered—But scrap reduction 
and quality improvements achieved by 
industry through the strictly statistical 
approach have been so substantial that 
W PB and the U. S. Office of Education 
are jointly sponsoring at major colleges a 
nationwide series of study courses in 
quality-control statistics. 


CLEAR ROAD AHEAD 


Their cargoes a military secret until 
recently, truck convoys bearing B-29 
bomb-bay sections from the Goodyear 
Aircraft plant in Akron for assembly 


| at Glenn Martin’s Omaha plant con- 


tinue to get the green light through- 
out their 900-mi. run. The sections, 
lashed to special trailer trucks, are 
escorted over the highways of five 
states by relays of police in radio cars. 
They contact control stations to keep 
roads ahead clear, and only railroad 
trains get right of way over the ex- 
press convoys on their three-day trips. 


The men who have been \ orking 
this field glibly roll off ins‘ ances 
savings achieved through qual)’, cons 
of processes by statistics. A Chicg 
plant had two old Cleveland screw J 
chines which were considered ) racticg 
ready for junking—until the quulity », 
plotted their output on a graph), shoy 
they were doing good precision yy 
with an occasional piece far outside 4 
correct range. Relatively minor tep, 
stopped the abnormal variability g 
put both machines back in top 
dition. 
© For Quality Specialists—The idea p 
under way two years ago without 00 
ernment sponsorship at Palo Alto a 
Los — as a pet project of P; 
Holbrook Working, now on leave fro 
Stanford University to head up the ; 
for WPB. Students in these courses 
plant production men responsible 
keeping products to specifications, Thq 
hold such titles as quality-control eng 


hid 


a 
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Show 


Probably no sign is more familar to the 
experienced cross-country motorist than the 
roadside shield bearing the letters of a U. S 
highway. Jo bim, it says: “You're on the 
main bigbway ... the best road. . . the sure 
route to your destination.” There’s a main 
highway in plastics, too Jts sign says 
PHENOLICS — and it's the popular route 
to successful product development 


In thinking of the future, the progress- 
ive manufacturer naturally is giving a 
great deal of consideration to plastics. 
To this manufacturer, we suggest fol- 
lowing the main highway... the phenolic 
plastics route to successful product de- 
velopment. For the phenolics are the 
most versatile of all plastics—offering 
a wider selection of properties which 
make the going much easier for the 
imaginative designer and engineer. 

Such qualities as ... dimensional sta- 
bility under all types of climatic con- 
ditions... heat resistance... moisture 


& Dimensional Stability 
& Chemical Resistance 


® Dielectric Strength 
G&®) Moldability 

& Heat Resistance 
* Moisture Resistance 


resistance... impact strength... un- 
usual electrical properties .. . diversity 
of finishes . .. moldability—exemplify 
the versatility of phenolic molding 
compounds, 

Durez has been specializing in the de- 
velopment and manufacture of phe- 
nolic plastic molding compounds for 
over twenty years. As a result, there 
are more than 300 versatile Durez 
compounds from which to select a 
plastic to fit your job. 
Undoubtedly your designers and en- 
gineers are working on the develop- 
ment of some new product—the mate- 
rial for which may present a problem. 


We suggest that, first, you consult your | 


custom molder. Many new methods of 
molding and processing make his ser- 
vice more valuable than ever before, 
and he is equipped to advise you. 

After this preliminary discussion, we 
suggest that you and your custom 
molder take advantage of the experi- 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 


ence and the wealth of data which 
Durez technicians have accumulated 
through active participation in the 
successful development of many plas 
tic products over the past quarter 
century. These aids are always avail 
able for your benefit. 

Any further assistance which the 
Durez staff can give to you and your 
custom molder toward the successful 
development of your product will be 
given most gladly. Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., 210 Walck Road 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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RCA MUSIC 
REDUCES 
ABSENTEEISM 


ar 


RY ---------------- 


uM USIC combats fatigue 


and boredom—the underlying cause 
of absenteeism. Pleasing music im- 
roves the workers’ attitude toward 
ob and employer, 


SELECTED RECORDINGS, provided by 
an RCA Industrial Music Library, 
are broadcast throughout your plant 
at scheduled periods, usually at the 
opening of a shift and during morn- 
ing and afternoon fatigue periods. 
Mealtime programs may be varied 
by including bulletins of personal 
interest to your workers. 


MR. H. B. BASSETT, VICE PRESIDENT, 
THE ACME WIRE CO., New Haven, 
Conn, says, “Music in our plant is 
an important morale builder. It im- 
proves production .. reduces ab- 
senteeism.” 


BESIDES REDUCING ABSENTEEISM with 
music, a sound system provides the 
facilities for locating key personnel 
instantly; for issuing instructions 
and emergency signals; for spread- 
ing announcements to all parts of 
your plant, without interrupting 
work progress. 


IF IN ESSENTIAL WORK, an RCA engi- 
neered sound system is available for 
your plant. It will provide proper 
coverage and reproduction regard- 
less of size of plant. 


SOME USERS of RCA sound systems 
that subscribe to RCA Industrial 
Music Service are: Food Machinery 
Corp.; P. J. Ritter Company; Atlas 
Powder Company; Baldwin Hill 
Company; Columbia Steel and Shaft- 
ing Co.; A. P. deSanno & Son, Inc.; 
Converse Rubber Company. 


A 16MM. SOUND FILM, “Manpower, 
Music and Morale,” running 18 
minutes, is available on loan, A new 
booklet of the same title will be 
sent you free on request. Write for 
booklet or information about film 
bookings to: RCA Industrial Music 
Service, Box 70-1C7A, Camden, N. J. 


RCA SOUND EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


~d 
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PAINTING MACHINE 


Charles F. Carroll, Cleveland inven- 
tor, displays his new machine for put- 
ting the glow in luminous instrument 
dials on planes, tanks, and other mili- 
tary vehicles. By coating cellulose 
acetate film with .008 in. of radium 
paint, this device eliminates tedious 
hand painting. Painted strips, ranging 
upward from 1/64 in. wide, are pasted 
m place over numerals and indicators 
with an adhesive which forms a per- 
manent bond; repainting is done by 
peeling off the old strip and replacing 
it. Claimed to be the first of its kind, 
the machine is designed to relieve 
skilled hand painters who average 
about 25% rejections at best. Carroll 
and his machine are doing work 
for Jack & Heintz, Inc., Sperry 
Corp., and Bendix Aviation Corp. 


| neer, chief inspector, production man- 


ager, and product engineer. 

This week the 25th course, held at 
the University of Iowa, graduated after 
eight days of intensive study 70-odd 
industrial supervisors. Sole reason why 
there were not 170 is that Iowa City’s 
hotels are crowded. 

@ Three More Coming—Next week a 
similar college course starts at Texas 
A. & M. (College Station, Tex.). Then 
in quick succession come North Caro- 
lina at Raleigh and Illinois at Urbana. 

What the statisticians have learned 
to do is to harness the laws of chance 
to the tasks of production. Most indus- 
trial rule-of-thumb procedures for qual- 
ity control, mathematicians point out, 
blandly ignore the principles of proba- 
bilities, variation, and measurement. 
@ Statistically Silly—The usual sampling 
systems for accepting or rejecting pur- 
chased raw materials or parts are fre- 
quently cited. Acceptance sampling com- 
monly inspects a given percentage— 
usually every 20th piece unloaded, or 
one piece from every case received. 

If the sample fails to pass scrutiny, 

the entire shipment or case is rejected; 
or it ry be subjected to 100% inspec- 
tion at the supplier’s expense. 
e Tailoring Sampling to Need—If prac- 
tically every incoming shipment con- 
tains one defective piece—as is not un- 
likely—then, by statistical standards of 
truth, such sampling as cited almost in- 
variably gives the wrong answer. The 
mathematics of acceptance ——— is 
highly technical, but if properly applied 
it can build up an accurate, statistically 
sound system. 


Most widely known—and applied- 

system of this sort is the set of tables 
developed by Army Ordnance for its 
contractors. In essence, this provides 
three different sets of sampling inspec- 
tion procedures ne to expectable 
quality. The supplier whose goods av- 
erage normal or above-normal gets off 
easily. But the supplier who consistently 
averages low quality takes such a beating 
in rejections and charge-backs that he is 
forced either to improve his product or 
to quit. 
@ Inspection Cost Cut 50°—This 
method was applied at a plant where 
the management had been using rule of 
thumb, with a substantial factor of 
safety. It cut acceptance sampling cost 
50%, without loss of quality. 

Favorite illustration of the statisti- 
cians is the problem of judgment in- 
volved in rolling dice with a stranger. 
If he wins the first throw, and continues 
winning, or wins far more than half 
the throws, at just what point should 
the loser decide that he is up against 
trained dominoes? 
© Loaded Dice, or Fair?—If the victim 
knows the mathematics of probabilities, 
he is likely to quit long before the 
typical participant in a crooked dice 
game has sense enough to pull out. 

Parallel reasoning underlies apply- 
ing mathematics to quality control. No 
machine or assembly line can produce 
every unit to be exactly accurate, and 
management traditionally leaves well 
enough alone as long as production falls 
within acceptable limits of accuracy. 
But to set proper limits and maintain 
them, say the mathematicians, requires 
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LEADERS 


IN POSTWAR PLANNINGe>® @© 


Proposed Detroit American Legion Memorial Home, Derrick and Gamber, Architects, Detroit, Michigan. 


$2,000,000 Detroit Legion Memorial Home 


Clugoririted and Ready ro Go! 


America’s Veterans of World War I are pre- 
paring in many ways for the organization 
and employment needs of millions of newly 
discharged servicemen. 


A typical project is this new American 
Legion Memorial Home in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, where a probable 75,000 new Wayne 
County Legionnaires will have a place to 
organize, relax, and carry on the Legion’s 
program of Americanism. The Architects 
state that the building will include an audi- 
torium seating 2,500 persons, dance floor, 
assembly rooms, bowling alleys, squash 
courts, handball courts, bars, cafeteria and 
restaurant, lounge, administrative offices and 
card rooms. The building will be 340 feet 
long by 260 feet deep, with ample parking 
facilities adjacent to it. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Building Products 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
SUBSIDIARY OF REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Many hundreds of people will be employed 
in the related construction activities of this 
big job when civilian building is resumed. 
Multiply this project by the thousands across 
the entire nation, and you have a prac- 
tical, long-time source of employment for 
ten million people in the allied building 
industries. 


But actual planning and blueprinting for 
America’s much-needed modernization, con- 
version and new construction must be 
started now. The time lapse between think- 
ing about a job and actually breaking 
ground for it is long. Don’t delay . . . get 
together with your architect and engineer 
today ... and lend the force of your project 
to the postwar stabilization of the nation. 


Pros 
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Most plants have “hot spots.” Yet, even in 
these locations, fires that start big and fast, 
can usually be extinguished quickly . . . if 
you get at them soon enough with enough of 
the right extinguishing medium. 

A Cardox Fire Extinguishing System— 
engineered for the specific hazards it covers 
—extinguishes both large and small fires, 
indoors and outdoors, by a timed mass dis- 
charge of Cardox CO,. This an ne 
non-contaminating fire extinguishing 
medium—stored at 0°F. and 300 p.s.i. in a 
single storage unit containing 500 pounds to 
125 tons—is instantly available in TONS 
for large fires, in POUNDS for small ones. 


ENHANCED CO2 PERFORMANCE 


Enhanced extinguishing performance is 
»0ssible because—as controlled and applied 
in Cardox Systems—(1) Cardox CO, has 
uniform extinguishing characteristics regard- 
less of plant or atmospheric temperatures; 
(2) Applications can be engineered to the 
requirements of each indoor and outdoor 
hazard covered; (3) High CO, snow yield 
provides increased fom effect (carbon 
dioxide released at 0°F. yields 45% CO, 
snow); (4) Effective projection through rela- 
tively great distances is achieved—even out- 
doors. 

Write on company letterhead for Bulletin 


10104 

CARDOX CORPORATION 

BELL BUILDING « CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in 


New York, Boston, Weshington, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Atlenta, Pittsburgh, Sen Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattie 


BUY WAR BONDS 


FOR EXAMPLE 
These are “hot spots” .. . one large 
+--onesmall. .. typical of the hun- 
dreds where fire extinguishing ger 
formance provided by Cardox Sys- 
tems assures maximum protection. 


stored in long rows of tanks, each 
holding 10,000 gallons. If fire strikes, 
the Cardox System floods this huge 
room with cold, imert carbon 
dioxide in which fire cannot exist. 


Spray Booths, relatively small in 
size, can start big fires. I direct 
application of Cardox CO: prevents 
spread of fire and gives quick ex- 
tinguishment within the booth and 
exhaust ducts. 


Cardox CO: is 

4 maintained at 

SS . con low 
—_— temperature 

p-s. 


i., and is supp 
a single storage unit. 
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the use of sound actuarial prin 
@ Odds and Tolerances—If a mac! 
under control, the variability of p: 
spaced samples of its production, 
graphed, will be at random and w 
on or acceptably close to the n 
curve of variation. 

Suppose limits of 0.999 in. and 
in. on a l-in. screw-machine pic: 
the first sample comes out 0.999 
the next 0.9992 in., the next 0 
in., and practically all samples insp 
show on the low side, or if their : 
of variations exceeds predetern 
mathematical probabilities, this p 
the need for positive action. 

@ What Does It Mean?—The ma 
setter may need retraining, or the 
chine may need repairs. The steel 
be soft, or a tool may have slipped 

Statistically unsophisticated inspec. 
tion gives no warning until rejection; 
exceed the allowable. But variation 
analyzed by sound statistical principle 
permit applying corrective measure 
fore costs rise just as the odds-. 
craps shooter quickly quits a cro 
game. 

@ Enough But No More—Graduates 0 
WPB’s courses in statistical quality con 
trol aim to inspect only the statistic 
necessary number of samples, to meas- 
ure only the essential qualities. ‘They 
balance variations in accuracy of pro- 
duction against mathematical robabil:- 
ties. And they expect to catch trouble 
promptly if it occurs. 

Ballistics accuracy testing of ammuni- 
tion at the U.S. Rubber Co.-operated 
Milwaukee Ordnance Works was costing 
$1,500 to $2,000 a day. When a tar- 
get of ten shots showed a radius greater 
than allowable, a larger, more expensive 
retest was fired. The retest usually 
showed no unacceptable variations. 
e@lLess Testing Needed—The statisti- 
cians graphed target results, thereby 
proved that the occasional extrawide va- 
riations were random accidents of no 
real significance, hence required no te- 
tests. Result: Testing costs dropped 
about 75% without affecting accepta- 
bility to the Army. 

The quality had been there all the 

time, but excessive tests were needed to 
provide assurance until testing was put 
under scientific statistical control. Sey- 
eral other instances at the same plant 
made comparable savings. 
@ Money-Making Cases—Paul Peach, 
WPB expert on statistical quality con- 
trol who came from Milwaukee Ord- 
nance Works, estimates that destructive 
or failure tests used in industry cost on 
the average 50% above what the mathe- 
matics of probabilities requires, and 
often gives no assurance. of quality. 

A shell loading plant's powder 
charges ran less accurate than the qua’- 
ity statisticians knew was mathemat 
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lly attainable. Rounding the corners 
. the loading chamber of the machines 
bought quality up to expectations, at 
,o added operating cost. 

The Lukas-Harold Co. of Indianapolis 
trained its operators to set drills and 
boring mills correctly when the graphs 
owed they were setting to make holes 
mall. fe pane it reduced rework and 
rap—and made another, wholly unex- 
rected saving of about $7,000 a month 
because the Tees tight fit of gages in the 
oles reduced gage wear and consequent 
rapping. 

J. & L. to Aberdeen—Army Ordnance 
as made tremendous savings at Aber- 
jeen (Md.) Proving Ground, where the 
tatistical — is headed up 
by a statistician borrowed from Jones & 
aughlin Steel Corp. after his mathe- 
atical computations had substantially 
educed destructive testing, and thus in- 
reased usable production of armor plate 
pt its Aliquippa (Pa.) works. 


Price Squeeze? 
That’s fear of mill supply 
distributors aroused by OPA’s 
ecent policy letting middleman 
absorb manufacturer’s increase. 


Mill supply distributors face the pros- 
pect of having to absorb some or all of 
future increases in manufacturers’ 
prices. This, together with the immi- 
nent ending of government protection 
per their domain, is modifying their 
nthusiasm for an enlarged postwar in- 
dustrial market. 

Sales Forecast—For the long pull, 
rade statisticians have figured that if 
he country’s peacetime economy 
caches proportions prophesied by the 
ore moderate economists, distributors’ 
sales should range between $1,450,000,- 
100 and $1,800,000,000 in a normal 
year. This compares with the $890,- 
00,000 sold in 1939. Working under 
orced draft during the war the industry 
pperated at an annual volume of about 
§2,250,000,000. 

But the rosy postwar horizon seems 
ar away just now for distributors of 
utting tools, power transmitting equip- 
ent, hand tools, precision measuring 
nstruments, pumps, electric tools, and 
he thousands of other items that classi- 
y as mill supplies. OPA has them nervy- 


bus with its recently expressed policies | 
or letting the middleman absorb the | 
ost of increased prices at the manufac- | 
ring level. And before long, they 
now, WPB bars must be lifted to per- | 


it the entrance of new competition. 
The Tipoff—OPA showed its hand in 
press release telling of an advance 
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PROBLEMS IN MEASUREMENT 
GO BACK TO Pimeciit reece 


Archimedes, more than 2,000 years ago, was directed 


y the ruling king to determine whether 
the royal crown was fabricated of pure gold or of gold alloyed with silver. 
He was baffled because when two metals were alloyed he had no means of 
measuring either. Then one day he discovered that equal weights of gold 
and silver displaced different amounts of water and he could measure the 
water. Thus one of the earliest problems in measurement was solved. 

When Industry first conceived the idea of precision manufacture of 
interchangeable parts on a production basis, it faced even a tougher problem 
than Archimedes solved. 

It was recognized even then that if this dream were ever to become a 
reality, inspection would have to be rapid as well as precise. Most of the 
measuring instruments then commercially available were of the slow cum- 
bersome laboratory type which were unsatisfactory for rapid production 
inspection. 

Among the pioneer leaders who found the solution to this important 
problem were modern research engineers such as those at Sheffield. Exper- 
ienced and mindful of their responsibility, encouraged and guided by tradi- 
tion, yet remaining free of prejudice, they developed gages and instruments 
which utilize all known means of amplification—each where it is most effec- 
tive. These include electricity, air under pressure, light, optics and mechan- 
ical amplification. 

Sheffield gages and instruments are the practical means to modern 


DIMENSIONAL CONTROL. 


‘si 
ems 
THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 
Dayton 1, Chis, UPA, 
MACHINE TOOLS + GAGES + MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS +« CONTRACT SERVICES 


in the manufacturers’ price of work and this effort has expanded nsider 
gloves. The agency said there would be ably in answering the urgent want; , 
no increase in the consumer price, but war plant customers. 
that wholesalers and retailers would get @ The Hard Way—Although Opa | 
somewhat less than their historic per- shown a willingness to listen, distri, 
centage margins. tors say that an appeal is an in lequay 
Work gloves may be considered solution to their problem because () 
somewhat outside the strict category of while the appeal is being consider 
mill supply items; so may soil pipe and__ the distributor goes on paying the 
paper towels, in which a similar proce- creased price without adding it to hj 
dure has been followed. But they are resale, and (2) if price advances beco 
an indication that the shadow is creep- widespread, it will be impossible fo; 
ing closer, and manufacturers of indus- distributor dealing in 20,000 or mog 
trial tools, supplies, and equipment, items to appeal all the cases affectiy 
who have already absorbed rising costs him. 
without asking for permission to in- One possibility is that dealers may y 
crease prices, say they have had about permitted to add to their prices thy 
enough. same amount of the advance as posted 
@ Price Pyramid—OPA will allow man- by the manufacturer, without ipplving 
ufacturers to charge more, when neces-_ their traditional margin to the ne 
sary, to insure continued production of price. Percentagewise they would comg 
essential articles. But the original ad- out with less than the margin the 
- vance will be pyramided dangerously if, always have had, but realists conced 
at each level of distribution, the regu- that tradition is less important tha 
lar margin of profit is added to the avoiding the full absorption of all futy 
increase. Thus an addition of $10 to advances in manufacturers’ prices. 
the manufacturer's price might amount @ Era Passing—Uneasiness over the goy 
to an advance of $20 or $25 to the con- ernment’s pricing policies takes some ¢ 
sumer. the edge off the benefits distributo 
The industrial distributor’s position have enjoyed during the war while sel 
is that his operation involves only one ing in a restricted field. This em j 
step between manufacturer and user, about over. It has already begun t 
hence no long chain of markups. His fade, and will pass completely wha 
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FOR QUICK HANDLING 


FARQUHAR Material Handling Conveyors 
speed the movement of all types of ma- 
terials: boxes, bags, cartons, coal, sand, 
gravel, stone, or chemicals. Their porta- 
bility makes them useful in a variety of 
ways in any plant or warehouse. 


For your conveying needs you can choose 
from a wide range of sizes and styles. 
Speeding up handling operations means 
money saved, so why not write Farquhar 
Conveyor Division now for all the facts? 


@ HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


Y @ MATERIAL HANDLING 
CONVEYORS 
@ SPECIAL MACHINERY ill 
=————— $$ SS} markup is usually about 25%. His merchandise is in easy supply. 
A. B. FARQUHAR costs have gone up instead of down, In the early days of shortages WPI 
since selling has given way to service had a stiff fight on its hands to justify 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA the existence of distributors’ stocks 
The Army and Navy couldn’t see wh 
scarce items should lie on merchants 
shelves when there was desperate need 
for them in expanding war factories. 
As a compromise, a policy was evolve 
whereby WPB would lend assistance ti 


distributors in purchasing for stock but 
We are pleased to announce that would do its best to prevent new dis 


tributors from entering business or ol 
sic — distributors from stocking new lines. Ex 
Marke in Consulta 


ceptions were made in cases where cur 

and rent stocks were insufficient to meet 

changed local needs, or where expande 

ALF E. WEROLIN local achdty warranted the installation 

Manvfacturing Consultant of additional lines as well as quantitie 
of stock. 

both of whom have a long association with the firm, e Bargain Kept—WPB stuck well to it 

the last several years as Principals, bargain. While distributor sales in 

creased some 250% during the war, the 

HAVE BECOME GENERAL PARTNERS number of new distributors increase 

by less than 10%—in spite of the fact 

that related types of distributors, facin 

extinction for lack of merchandise, tried 


McKinsey & Company desperately to get over into the fd 


Management Consultants where brisk sales and high priorttie 


beckoned. 
Established 1910 The present crop of industrial d 


NEW YORK 17,N.Y. | BOSTON 10,MASS. § SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL, tributors is braced for a letting down 4 


. Lincoln Building Second National Bank Bidg. Russ Building these bars. They hold the advantage 4 
80 East 42nd Street 75 Federal Street 235 Montgomery Street previous experience in rendering the 


specialized kind of service and are 4 
tempting to meet new competition wil 
improved selling methods. 
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4 Girls Release 7 Skilled Men 
for More Vital Work! 


It’s true! Cardineer 
is a definite war or 
peace aid. It’s com- 
pact—up to 15,000 
cards within the con- 
venient reach of the operator. 
It’s portable—roll it anywhere 
you wish. It’s inexpensive — 
within a year its saving pays its 
total cost. It’s trim—tones up 
any office. But best of all, Car- 
dineer gives you better housing 
of records while saving 40% in 
operator personnel. Thus, it 
releases men and women for 


Systems to Fit the Routine 


Re TRA-DEX 
. e delive VERTICAL YV BLE FILES 


other vital work. Once the days 
of peace are here, economy of 
operation may well prove the 
difference between gain or loss. 
Get cost conscious, zow. The 
time is here to enjoy Cardineer 
and to set the stage for postwar 
conditions. Four models to 
choose from. Easily adapted to 
any recordkeeping needs. 


Phone or write for details. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 


CANTON 2, OHIO 
Offices and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


ROTARY FILES 


© REVELDEX ROTARY REFER- 
ENCE FILE, No. 73-05. Two or 
more records can be ex- 
posed at same time. 


© Cardineer DESK MODEL, 
72-70. Revolves in a hori- 
zontal plane. 2500 cards. 
Compact. Efficient. 


© Cardineer MASTER MODEL, 


72-58. Holds 6000 cards. Oc- 
cupies less than 4 square feet. 


© Cardineor SENIOR MODEL, 
72-45. A new model with a 
surprisingly large capacity. 


ieee 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Surface Inspector 


“Faxfilm” is the registered trademark 
of an ingenious process for inspecting 
surfaces and establishing quality control 
—the recent invention of Rex D. Mc- 
Dill, engineer and physicist, 5109 May- 
field Rd., Cleveland 21. A standard kit 
for putting the process to work consists 
of a roll of transparent plastic film 
adequate for 250 inspections, 250 card- 
board frames of a size to fit into practi- 
cally any standard slide projector or into 
a J.&L. Comparator, a bottle of solvent, 
and a pencil-like moistener. 

Application requires seven quick 
steps: (1) Moisten inner gummed sur- 
faces of a frame; (2) cut an inch of 


film from roll; (3) wet surface of sub-~ 


ject to be inspected with solvent; (4) 
press film firmly into surface; (5) leave 
for 30 to 60 seconds; (6) peel film from 
specimen; (7) insert and seal film in 
moistened gummed frame. Result is a 
three-dimensional facsimile of the sur- 
face in reverse, with hills where there 
are valleys and vice versa, whatever the 
specimen may be—machined metal sur- 
face, sanded oak block, galvanized sheet 
steel, linen cloth, epsom salt crystals, 
ground metal surfaces. Cracks and 
other surface defects show up readily. 
Faxfilm is said to be ‘distinct’ and to 
“show details of the finest irregularities 
up to 0.0001 in.” under magnifications 
up to 100 diameters. 


Automatic Ventilator 


Because the new Automatic Window 
Ventilator shows promise of becoming 


an efficient fuel saver, WPB has just 
allocated materials to the Automatic 
Window Ventilator Co., 1713 N. 
Water St., Milwaukee 2, for its imme- 
diate production. Purpose of the plastic 
and aluminum device is to protect sleep- 
ers and others with penchants for open 
windows against quick and chilling tem- 
perature drops. 

You adjust a lockable knob on a 
coiled thermostat (left) to the tem- 
perature desired in a room and raise 
the window. All through the night, or 
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day for that matter, a transparent plas- 
tic vane will open and shut automat- 
ically and noiselessly as the inside ‘tem- 
perature goes up and down. 


F-Lamp Changer 


Stepladders will be released for other 
services by the new C-B Fluorescent 
Lamp Changer if its manufacturer, the 
C-B Tool Co., 2944 Wabank Rd., 
Lancaster, Pa., has its way. The device 
consists of a long handle (to which ex- 
tensions can be added as the height of 
lighting installations may require), a 
pair of jaws in its upper end for grasp- 
ing a defective fluorescent tube, and an 
operating crank on the lower end. The 
jaws take hold, a twist of the crank 
releases the tube’s connecting pins from 


THINGS TO COME 


Flashlights of the future will 
have new phosphorescent cases to 
make them easy to locate in the 
dark when room lights go out sud- 
denly and you have to visit the fuse 
box in the back hall or basement. 
Luminescent pigments will be 
mixed with plastics prior to mold- 
ing and will thus be integral with 
the cases. Only foreseeable draw- 
back will be their inability to glow 
in the dark after long repose in a 
dark drawer. All phosphorescent 
pigments must be excited by light 
for a few minutes to provide sev- 
eral hours of afterglow, hence the 
new flashlights will have to be 
stowed in light places between 
emergencies. 


Vacuum conveying promises to 
handle peacetime materials in in- 
dustry with the same dustless effi- 
ciency of vacuum cleaning in the 
home. Foundry sand, food prod- 
ucts ranging from dried beans to 
breakfast cereals, chips from ma- 
chine tools, ores, fly ash, what- 
ever, will be sucked through per- 
manent piping, propelled by the 
onrush of atmospheric air. Port- 
able vacuum conveyors, large as 
fire trucks or smaller than jeeps, 
will move up to freight cars or 
cargo ships to withdraw their con- 
terts expeditiously and atmos- 
pherically. Equipment both per- 
manent and portable can be made 
to double as industrial vacuum 
cleaners during intermissions be- 
tween conveying assignments. 


their sockets, and you lower away yy 
out your ever leaving the floor. Re, 

ing the process, roughly speaking 

stalls a fresh F-lamp. 


Storage-Battery Welders 


Two versatile new items of weld 
equipment were exhibited for the § 
time this week at the National Me 
Show by the Progressive Welder ¢ 
3050 E. Outer Drive, Detroit |?. 
the Heavy-Duty Storage-Battery-p 
ered Resistance Welder (below): (2) 4 


wets 


. 
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“Economy” Spot Welder, similarly po 
ered and of the rocker arm type (1 
illustrated). Both types can be install 
almost anywhere because the batter 
can be kept charged either from t 
wires of a local utility or by an engin 
powered generator. Since power is us 
only for brief periods during actual we 
ing, the total power demand is said 
be “only 4 that of conventional store 
energy welders and 1/20 that of a 
welders.” 

Batteries are specially designed 
withstand extremely high  dischay 
rates. Those for the heavy-duty machi 
are housed in one or two large “pow 
pack” units (left), the number depen 
ing upon the character of a given jd 
Since the economy machine is a s 
contained unit, batteries are housed 
its base. 

Operation of the latter is from 1 
mal factory air-line pressure. Stand 
depth of throat is 24 in., with oth 
depths available. Rated capacity 1s t 
pieces of 14-gage mild steel or t 
thicknesses of 0.040-in. aluminum. 
pacity of the heavy-duty welder, set! 
for spot welding, is two sections of 5 
in. aluminum, or welding equivalent 
other metal. Set up for roll welding, 
illustrated, its capacity is two pieces! 
4-in. aluminum at speeds up to 50! 
a minute. In both machines, electro 
for spot or roll welding can be coo 
by water or by mechanical refrigeratu 
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M any of the new products that will 
emerge from drafting boards in the after- 


the-war era will call forthe use of aluminum. 


For aluminum alloys, combining lightness 
with utmost strength, will present advan- 


tages not possible with heavier metals. 


Aluminum Refiners—py6ducing accurate 
analysis alloy in in volume—will be 
ready to servefou. In fact, we can right 
now, helpo supply your requirements for 


yum alloys. We will be glad to dis- 


ss the matter with you. 


Lejiners 


Division of BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
General Offices: Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Michigan 


FINANCE vue 


MARKETS-—PAGE 118) 


Utilities in Demand 


Cities actively interested 
in acquiring power facilities af- 
fected by SEC interpretation of 
holding company law. 


As steps continue toward breaking up 

the nation’s giant utility systems to meet 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion’s interpretation of the utility hold- 
ing company law, more and more cities 
are seizing the opportunities thus pre- 
sented for acquiring the privately owned 
electric light and power properties now 
serving them. 
@ Cincinnati Interested—Cincinnati, for 
example, let it be known at the SEC’s 
recent hearing on the Columbia Gas & 
Electric system’s integration problems 
that it is actively interested in acquiring 
the $135,000,000 Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric facilities serving the community. 
Columbia Gas has agreed to dis- 
pose of the company to meet SEC 
requirements. 

Covington, Ky., at the same time, 
indicated that it was considering pur- 
chase of a smaller Columbia Gas sub- 
sidiary, Union Light, Heat & Power Co., 
which also will be cast adrift. 

e South Carolina Bids—South Carolina’s 
capital, Columbia, is another city now 
busy on plans aimed at changing a pri- 
vately operated electric system into a 
municipally owned pore 

Columbia has opened negotiations to 
buy the South Carolina Electric & Gas 
Co. which serves the city and its en- 
virons. The property has been on the 
market ever since the SEC some time 
ago ordered the parent (General Gas & 
Electric Co., an Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric system subholding unit) to divest 
itself of the company. 

Columbia is reported to have entered 
a tentative bid of $39,500,000 for the 
company, which recently valued its 
assets at almost $58,000,000 and _ re- 
ported earnings of $1,109,000 available 
for dividends in the year ended June 30, 
1944. The city figures that this offer 
would mean a price of around $13,- 
500,000 for the parent’s common stock 
holdings after paying off funded debt, 
and other stockholders. Columbians will 
soon be asked to vote approval of the 
deal although many problems must be 
ironed out before the transaction can 
be_completed. 

e Deal in Indiana — Citizens of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., will vote next month on 
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purchasing the Indiana Service Co. 
which now supplies the city with elec- 
tricity and traction services. This deal 
(with trustees of the bankrupt parent 
concern, Midland Utilities Co.) has 
been under way for months. And Fort 
Wayne is said to have offered $13,- 
000,000 for all of the company’s assets 
except $3,500,000 of cash and intangi- 
bles. 

However, the company, which has 
$12,000,000 of funded debt, considers a 
price of $13,000,000 to be inadequate. 
Therefore, even if voters approve the 
purchase, completion of the deal may 
still require prolonged negotiations. 
@ Option in Missouri—Federal Light & 


“Traction, a subholding unit in the Cities 


Service Co.-controlled Cities Service 
Power & Light group which is well on 
its way toward meeting SEC integration 
requirements, has just given Springfield, 
Mo., an option to buy its Springfield 


FOR EAST OR WEST 


A timesaver in speeding military sup- 
plies east and west is the new $1,300,- 
000 freight yard (below) at Lincoln, 
Neb. Classification and dispatching 
facilities of the Burlington Lines’ lay- 
out feature the latest in equipment, 
including train-to-ofhce radio hook- 
ups (BW —Jul.15’44,p73). From the 
tower (right), operators manipulate 
the remote switches and car retarders 
which control cars over the hump to 
36 makeup tracks. A 100-car train can 
thus be humped in only 25. minutes. 


Gas & Electric Co, for $6,750,010. Th, 
price offered may be acceptable. sing. 
the best earlier outside bid woud hay. 
netted Federal only $650,000 for js. 
interest in the Springfield property, 

An actual sale, however, aw.its 
clearing away of the legal questions o, 
whether a referendum vote is 1 
and whether an ordinance 
adopted to authorize the sale of 
revenue bonds. 

@ Tucson in Market—Tucson, Ariz., 
recently offered $9,000,000 for a | olen 
Light & Traction property—the Tucsog 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Cosy) 
ject to approval of Tucson voters ang 
certain adjustments yet to be agreed 
by the parent company. 

A spread in municipal ownership t 
Omaha, also, appears in the wind. Therd 
is agitation in Omaha for public owner 
ship of the $44,000,0C0 Nebraska Power 
Co. property (BW —Oct.14'44,p18). 
© Louisville Snagged—The recent mov 
of Louisville authorities to purchase th 
$94,000,000 Louisville Gas & Electr 
system (BW-—Jul.8’44,p57) appears t 
have hit a few snags. Standard Gas & 
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PHILCO IS READY TO REDUCE 
YOUR POST-WAR BATTERY) 
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Gives 30%0 Longer Lite 


Storage battery purchases made from now on, 
are essentially a post-war investment. So be 
sure to keep posted on this sensational post- 
war Philco Battery development—the new 
Philco Thirty that gives 30% longer life! 
Here, at last, is a really revolutionary new 
long-life Eee a brand 
new principle of FABRI ED INSULA- 
TION !* It’s available now in certain types and 
limited quantities. And as rapidly as war time 
restrictions are eased, Philco will make it pos- 
sible for every user of electric industrial trucks 
to share in the new economy and more effi- | 
cient operation of this great new battery. 
Write today for information. *Patent Applied for 


_PHILCO CORPORATION, STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 


Ff 
PHILCO 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 


BATTERIES 


FOR 50 YEARS A LEADER IN INDUSTRIAL 
STORAGE BATTERY DEVELOPMENT 
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ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks. ...... ew 


United States Government Obligations. ... . 


Ghies Geeeee  « é e:.c 0.6 « oe ee PP ese 
Rudess OG DOCOUNNE: 66 st ie Vee eS e 
Investment in Banking Premises. ...... + 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
Of Credit wes eececcessrcesveeve 


Other Assets .. oe Ee ee a i oe a 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . « 6 « «6 « « & $ 9,000,000.00 
Surplus... + es ss eee 9,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . . . « « 2,180,832.03 
Reserves .. 2. cc cceccececees eas 
Dividend on Capital Stock payable Nov. 1, 1944 

| Acceptances and Letters of Credit ....... 
Accrued Interest and Expenses. ......+- ° 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . .... 

| Cnnenet Individual and 

ank Deposits. ..... $292,350,314.62 


Savings Deposits .....- 39,767,728.29 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 18,760,560.62 


U. S. Government War Loan 
ASCO as 2 + WS. d.-0ke 62,310,642.30 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 


$ 98,159,775.23 
247,482,143.00 
8,981,779.40 
80,249,441.18 
1,650,000.00 


918,152.08 
991,371.18 
293,307.11 
$438,725,969.18 


$ 20,180,832.03 
3,055,285.34 
196,875.00 
918,152.08 
651,463.16 
$34,115.74 


413,189,245.83 


Contingent Liability on unused loan 
commitments to customers $ 41,157,285.61 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$438,725,969.18 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $83,704,008.28 are pledged to 
secure trust and public deposits, U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


| Electric says the city’s bid of § 3,000 
, 000 for the property is too low. Standay 


’ 


Gas wants, instead, a price of $25 
share for the common stock, al] , 
which it holds, which means an oye, 
all price of close to $87,000,000. 
@ Finance Methods—Thus far most , 
the 3,000-odd municipalities in thy 
United States which own their oy 
public utility services have been able 
acquire the facilities without pledging 
the city’s faith and credit, and withoy 
using city funds. The cash has bee 
mainly acquired by issuance of so-calle 
“revenue” bonds, either by the cit 
itself or by an “authority” created t 
buy and operate the municipally owned 
utility. 

Municipal revenue bonds are gener 
ally backed solely by pledged revenue 
of the utility, and not by a mortgage, 
The bonds are usually issued in seral 
form, enabling their retirement grady 
ally out of yearly earnings. 

Like all municipal issues, interes 
from revenue bonds is exempt from 
federal taxation and lately such oblig: 
tions have been in great demand kx 
cause of cheap-money conditions, high 
tax rates, and the diminishing floating 
supply of tax-exempt issues. 
@ Chattanooga’s Claims —Some cities 
have operated their utility properties on 
a satisfactory basis and Chattanoog:’ 
electric power board, the city “author 
ity” which has operated (with Tenney 
see Valley Authority power) the form 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. in Chat 
tanooga since 1939, claims to have saved 
Chattanooga consumers (based on the 
1938 rates of the privately owned co 
pany) some $13,114,000 in their bill 
for service in five years, including $3, 
157,000 in the 1944 fiscal year recently 
completed. 

Since 1939, moreover, the city-owned 
utility has paid city and county taxing 
authorities $1,398,000 and redeemed 
or has funds available to redeem wh 
due, some $1,500,000 of the $1} 
200,000 of revenue bonds originally 
issued to pay for the property. The 
utility has refunded some $6,000,000 of 
23% and 24% bonds issued in 1939 
with new 2s, 13s, and 14s at a net 
annual saving in interest of about $27, 
000. 


UPTREND IN DIVIDENDS eve 


Publicly reported cash dividends last 
month jumped to $372,300,000, or 7% 
above September, 1943, levels, and in 
the first nine months of 1944 wer 
$2,486,300,000, or 2.5% more than in 
1943’s January-September period, th 
Dept. of Commerce has reported. _ 

Stockholders benefiting most thi 
year have been those owning aut 
shares, for dividends on this group ml 


Bo} 
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Contour Projector magnifies 
y gear with accuracy to .0001" 


B&L Range finders enable U.S. Navy 


Precision aerial camera photographs 
gunners to hit a ship 17 miles away 


enemy territory with B&L lenses 


Bomber navigators use B&L Sextant 
to plot course by sun, moon, stars 


~ , 


COAST GUARD PHOTO 


Coast Guard officer on convoy duty 
scans horizon with B&L Binocular 


B-29 fliers, too, wear B&L Ray-Ban 
anti-glare glasses on Tokyo air raids 


Perimeter, one of many B&L vision 


L Multiplex Projector plots topo- 
testing instruments in military use 


hic maps from aerial photos 


} sven. U8 aem PHOTO 


dical Corps uses B&L Microscopes B&L Spectrograph for metal analysis B&L Research Metallographic. Outfit The B&L Anti-aircraft Height Finder 


Here 


Are the Eyes of Victory 


Allied might is rolling up a 
smashing record of individ- 
ual victories that point to 
¢ver-more-imminent éofa/ victory. 
The way in which American industry 
supports its fighting men is astounding 
ur allies and confounding our enemies. 
In the production of war materiel, indus- 
try and science have cooperated to make 
ur hard-hitting forces the most com- 
pletely equipped in the field. 
Optical science has made and is making 
's contribution.to this production record. 


In fire-control—in aerial reconnaissance 
—in improving the vision of fighting 
men and production workers—in inspec- 
tion instruments that make possible the 
precision our weapons demand—optical 
science provides the “Eyes of Victory.” 

Because Bausch & Lomb was prepared 
with manufacturing facilities (including 
its own optical glass plant) and a person- 
nel trained and experienced in optical 
science, an otherwise certain shortage in 
vital optical equipment was averted. 

As long as American men are fighting, 


Bausch & Lomb will continue to center 
its efforts on military needs. After that, 
Bausch & Lomb knowledge and capacity 
will again be devoted to making life 
better through optical science, optical 
instruments and optical methods. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Est. 1853 


3 of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 


RLACKSTONE BOND 25% 


HESTER BOND 50% 


. 
v 


1 100% DEFIANCE BOND 100% HOLMESDALE BOND 75% WIN 


BOND EXTRA NO. 


% WESTON'S 


DEFIANCE INDEX 100% WINCHESTER INDEX 59 


BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD, EXTRA NO, 1 100% 


WESTON PAPER 


if it's worth keeping, keep it on a WESTON Paper 


Makers of PAPERS for BUSINESS RECORDS 
EVERY WESTON PAPER IS A COTTON FIBRE CONTENT PAPER 
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| 28.9% above comparable 1943 |, 


. . . Cl 
Oil refining companies, even thoyph 


their stocks have been loggy fi 


sOme 


| time, were 15.3% more generous ty 


| and beverage shares have expericnced 


stockholders. 

This year investors in the chemiq 
industry have tucked away 7.5% higher 
dividends, and owners of food, tobace; 


1Ced 4 


| rise of 5.4% in dividend receipt 


The electric power and light industn 
has cut its dividends 4% under 1943 
levels and minor declines were scen jn 


| disbursements to holders of shares of 
| the mining, textile and leather, iron ang 
| steel, and finance companies. 


Claims Disputed 


Settlement of hurricane 


damages results in charges o 
_quibbling. Use of binders also 


causes complications. 


Damage caused by last month's Eas 
Coast hurricane, it is estimated, wil 
eventually cost insurance underwriter 
some $15,000,000 on some 50,000-0d 
claims. However, the whole situatio 
hasn’t been cleaned up as yet and is stil 
causing some reverberations. 
© Reports Complaints—Gov. Walter | 
Edge of storm-battered New Jersey ha 
publicly stated that he doesn’t like th 
attitude of some companies in settling 
of claims in his state. 

He recently reported “considerabi4 
dissatisfaction” among property owner 
who paid premiums for years in the ba 


lief that their property was protected 


only to be confronted with technic 
Paes | as to what constituted a tid: 
wave or hurricane and whether damag 
was caused by winds, water, or a con 
bination of both. 

@ Charge Called Unfair—Insurance ¢ 
ecutives don’t think his charge a fai 
one and a number report going “beyon 
our responsibility” in settling claims. 

Much of the trouble is attributed t 
the fact that few holders ever thot 
oughly read their policies, are not awar 
of exactly what storm damage they ar 
protected against, or that straight wine 
storm and extended coverage indors 
ment policies, for example, do not cov 
any losses, direct or indirect, “cause 
by water or rain, whether driven by win 
or not.” 

Complicating the situation are th 
many binders covering risks in the stor 
area that company agents wrote in thi 
short time that elapsed between rece! 
of official storm warnings and the hur 
cane’s arrival. 

@ Prohibited in Some Areas—Th 
method of increasing sales of storm dant 
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age insurance was formerly used by 
agents in Florida and along the Gulf 
Coast but finally was prohibited by in- 
surance companies in those areas. 

Trade circles expect repercussions in 
Fast Coast cases where binders were 
written “ge before the recent hurri- 
cane hit. owever, power to issue 
binders is given to agents in their con- 
tacts and can only be removed with 
their approval. 


LINK STRENGTHENED 


The close relationship between Ca- 
nadian Breweries, Ltd., and the Brew- 
ing Corp. of America of Cleveland was 
bound tighter recently by a further 
exchange of stock and reciprocal inter- 
locking of executive positions. 

Canadian Breweries provided techni- 
al and production assistance at the 
birth of the Cleveland corporation in 
1933, and sold exclusive U. S. rights to 
its Carling’s Red Cap ale and Black 
Label beer to the new concern (BW— 
Apr.15’44,p106). 

Recently the Canadian company 
made a substantial addition to its invest- 
ment in Brewing Corp., and J. A. Bo- 
hannon of Cleveland, president of the 
American brewery, was elected to the 
executive committee of Canadian Brew- 
cies. E,. P. Taylor, president of Ca- 
nadian Breweries, was made chairman of 
the finance committee of Brewing Corp. 

Officials of Brewing Corp. said the 
latest transaction was unrelated to re- 
cent rts that the company might 
wek additional capital for contemplated 
further expansion (BW —Jul.15’44,p48). 


dg They said it signified only closer tieing 


of a relationship “mutually profitable 
and satisfactory. 


BANK PLANS PLANE LOANS 


The Morris Plan Bank of New York 
anticipates considerable oe of 
vilian purchases of surplus airplanes 
iter the war and is preparing to go 
after this new type of business. 

It has established a special depart- 
ment which has just completed its first 
transaction—financing the purchase of a 
omer government-owned _ training 
plane by an Army officer who, strangely 
cnough, is not an Air Corps member. 

This isn’t the first time that the bank 
has financed the purchase of a plane. 
However, before the war such loans were 
few and far between and were handled 
oy its automobile finance division. 

Thus far the department is reported 
to have set up no fixed requirements 
with respect to down payments or fi- 
wancing terms. Each transaction will be 
handled on its own merits, and it is ex- 
pected that borrowers will be given 
twelve to 18 months for repayment. 


All the Cash you may need 


OU CAN arrange immediately to have all 

the outside cash you may need in changing 
over your business for peacetime operation . . . 
and in carrying it through to self-supporting 
profit. Moreover, you can make this foresighted 
arrangement under a simple, flexible plan which 
involves no interference with your management... 
places no restrictions on your operation. 


This service lets you carry forward your 


To Finance All reconversion program under your own control 
Equipment . .. with a known supply of cash ready to use 
New or Used 


when you need it. It eliminates the possibility 
that any delay in turning wartime assets 
into cash can hold you back in the race for 
civilian markets, 


We will finance all your 
purchases of new or used 
machinery and equipment 
from manufacturers or the — 
Government, under one 
uniform, low-cost plan with 
payments over a period of 
years. Details on request. 


Take the first step now. Write, wire or tele- 
phone the nearest office listed below and let us 
give you full information. 


Commercial Credit Company 


BALTIMORE 2; MARYLAND 
Commercial Financing Divisions: 
Baltimore * New York « Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco » Portland, Ore. 
Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 
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INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


THE PROBLEM OF 
EQUIPMENT CONTROL 


You may learn a lesson from a 
bomber if you can adapt steel- 
strong, silky-flexible cord of the 
type Roebling makes for air- 
craft controls to your own 
equipment. It transmits motion 
accurately, efficiently . . . and it! 
endures. Complete assemblies 
with swaged terminals available 
for reasonably prompt delivery. 


THE PROBLEM OF 
EMERGENCY POWER 


Here’s a safe, easy way to ex- 
tend electrical distribution cir- 
cuits—Roebling Parkway Cable 
laid directly in a shallow trench. 
Eliminates time and expense of 
conduits, manholes, poles, etc. 
for lighting, signal and fire alarm 
circuits. 


THE PROBLEM OF 
PRODUCT GRADING 


Coal mines are swinging to the 
use of these bound-edge woven- 
wire screens for accurate grad- 
ing. Roebling gives them the 
specialized steel that can take it 
in any grading operation, and the 
know-how that weaves and binds 
them right. Can such screens 
be tailor-made to your use? 


THE PROBLEM OF 
ABSORBING SHOCK 


Many a coil spring gets its start 
from a roll of Roebling Tem- 
pered and Blued Round Wire, 
made to hit “specs” on the 
nose for dimensions, steel an- 
alysis, temper and finish. This 
division also makes flat and 
shaped wires, strip steel... 


JOHN A ROEBLING'S SONS COMPANY « TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND * FITTINGS * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * COLD ROLLED 
STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE * ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 
AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES © SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 


WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federg 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transportatio 


Increased Civilian Supply 


Civilian items for which WPB tecenj 
released a supplemental allotment of ste 
(BW—Oct.14'44,p7) include all domes 
cooking and heating stoves; warm air fy 
naces and warm air distribution equipmen; 
oil and gas floor and wall furnaces; unde; 
fired gas water heaters; range boilcrs; Joy 
pressure steam and hot water heating gy 
cialties; combustion, heat generation, a 
distribution controls; hot water storage tanks 
Interested manufacturers should filc suppk 
mental CMP 4B applications with WP 
Plumbing &. Heating Division,  togethe 
with Form WPB-3820 covering informati 
on the labor supply. 

@ Stokers and Oil Burners—Implementin 
action taken recently to authorize produc 
tion of 37,500 domestic-type stokers (B\\ 

Sep.23’44,p56) and of 30,000 domestic ty 
oil burners (BW —Sep.30’44,p83), WPB ; 
now receiving, through its field offic 
manufacturers’ applications for pcrmissio 
to produce these items. Stoker installatio 
is controlled by Order L-41. Sales of oj 
burners for new installation require 4 
proval by OPA or Petroleum Administ: 
tion for War; sales to replace cquipmen 
that is worn out or damaged beyond repii 
are _restriction-free. 

@ Guns and Rifles—WPB has authorize 
nine manufacturers to make 495,000 ne 
shotguns and rifles and to complete 

quantity of partially fabricated guns fort 
placing essential civilian equipment, includ 
ing weapons for the police, farmers, an 
ranchers. The Office of Civilian Requir 
ments regards this as a step toward parti 
reconversion of the industry. If. any of th 
manufacturers have manpower and faciliti 
for a larger production program, he mi 
apply to WPB under PR 25, the spo 
authorization plan, for additional material 
@ Steel and Lumber—At the request of th 
American Red Cross, OCR has release 
400 tons of steel and nearly 15,000,000 f 
of lumber to repair damage caused by th 
East Coast hurricane. 


Decreased Civilian Supply 
iris the quantity of dried fruits 


principally raisins and prunes—to be cha 
neled to civilian use from the 1944 pack 
slightly smaller than last year’s (318,604 
tons, as compared with 352,800 tons), W4 
Food Administration has taken action ' 
release the fruits to the markets muc 
earlier than was possible last year. 


| Relaxed Restrictions 


General Preference Order E-1-b 
amended to eliminate ratings on purcha 
orders of machine tools and to perm 
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ynrated orders to share in the 25% of total 
production allotted for nonmilitary use. 
Rated orders will still be delivered first. 
@Gage and Precision Measuring Hand 
Tools—By discontinuing Form 547, WPB 
jlows suppliers to purchase the tools with- 
out ratings. (Order E-5-a, revoked.) 

@New Furniture Patterns—These may be 
developed and sold without specific WPB 
juithorization provided that cach manufac- 
turer limits himself at any one time to 25°% 
of the patterns he had in September, 1941, 
or to 24 patterns, whichever is greater. 
Order L-260-a, as amended.) 
¢Dichlorethyl Ether—WPB has revoked 
Order M-226, governing allocations of this 
chemical, since the supply available to syn- 
thetic rubber exceeds requirements. 
¢Printing Plates—The amount of copper 
wailable for these has been increased from 
60% to 75%, by weight, of the copper 
used in the corresponding quarter of 1940, 
by an amendment to WPB Order M-339. 
\nyone may use 100 Ib. in any calendar 
quarter. Though the amount of zinc avail- 
ible has not been increased, platemakers no 
longer need preference ratings to buy zinc. 
Order M-99, requiring the scrapping of 
obsolete plates, has been revoked. 

@ Safety Equipment — Unrestricted use of 
copper-base alloys and other metals is per- 
mitted through revocation of WPB Order 
L-114, covering such items as guards, gog- 
gles, shields, headgear, resuscitating appara- 
tus, and other specified equipment. 
¢Metal Signs—Iron and steel in frozen, 
idle, or excess inventories, as well as 
ajuminum and magnesium, may be used in 
making these items, production of which 
has previously been prohibited. Manufac- 
turers may apply for permission under the 
spot authorization plan to use other metals. 
WPB Order L-29, as amended.) 

¢ Metal License Plates—The production of 
plates, including dog licenses, bicycle tags, 
and automobile licenses, issued by state or 
other local governments, is freed from con- 
trols by WPB’s action revoking Orders 
L-32, L-32-a, and L-32-b. 


quill @ Barley—Restrictions on types that can be 
partial sold for malting purposes have been re- 
of th moved by OPA in Amendment 2, Supple- 
ciliti@f™ ~ment 3, Food Products Regulation 2. 
- mulfj/™ @Goat and Sheep Skins—Importers may 
spol obtain permits to bring in semitanned skins 
ccral@™ from Iran, Iraq, and Syria, regardless of 
of tha whether the applicants were previously in 
leascqm the business. The skins are still subject to 
00 {4% General Imports Order M-63, however. 
yt . 

Tightened Restrictions 

ODT has prohibited the use, except by 

permit, of tank cars of less than 7,000-gal. | 
ruits@@% capacity for rail shipment of petroleum | 
cham products to the Atlantic seaboard (PAW 
ack @@ District 1) and of all liquid products to the 
8,608 Pacific Coast. (Special Direction ODT 7, 
Wa Revised 3.) 
on a @Canner and Cutter Beef—In a set-aside 
muc™™ ordcr similar to that issued last year (BW — 

'eb.5'44,p77), War Food Administration 

has ordered packers operating under federal 

inspection to reserve 80% of this beef for 

the government. They must also set aside 
b 60% of choice, good, commercial, and 
cha utility grade beef mecting Army specifica- 
ermigg tions. The estimated proportion of U.S. 
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THE JUNGLE SNEAK 
THAT SNAPPED OUR RUBBER SUPPLY... 


..-but showed you a way to 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h your post-war profits! 


/ When Jap conquests in East Asia 
robbed us of 90% of our crude rubber 
supply, America’s synthetic rubber in- 
dustry was in the pilot plant stage... 
with such limited output that the price 
of the synthetic product was in the 
neighborhood of 55c a pound. 


Too much was at stake to take chances 
on the control instruments for proc- 
esses involving such exacting syntheses 
as rubber and its intermediates. That's 
why most plants handed over their 
toughest problems of temperature, 
pressure and flow control to Foxboro! 


HILE SPECTACULAR, the cost- 
cutting, tonnage-boosting job 
that Foxboro Instrumentation has 
helped the synthetic rubber indus- 
try do is not unique. In scores of 
other industries ... food, paper, tex- 


tiles, and petroleum, to mention just — 


a few ... Foxboro Instruments have 
helped effect production gains and 
economies that match anything 
they've done for synthetic rubber. 

As step No. 1 toward starting 


2 Galvanized into action by the Jap 


jungle sneak, and by the vital U. S. 
military need for tires, the process in- 
dustries— by pooling patents, brains, 
know-how-—developed mass production 
techniques that skyrocketed tonnage 
“overnight”, drove the price of syn- 
thetic rubber down to 15c a pound! 


your plant toward the top in the 
postwar competition, consider using 
Foxboro Instrumentation wherever 
processing involves critical tem- 
perature, pressure, or flow. No rea- 
son why it can’t effect similarly 
beneficial results for you! The 
Foxboro Company, 120 Neponset 
Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


FOXBORO 
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there are advantages 


IN SPECIFYING FOLLANSBEE 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


Follansbee’s experience in making special, high quality 
steels presents advantages to the buyer of such a staple 
item as Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 


First, your specifications are adhered to rigidly, and 
Follansbee meets the most exacting tolerances in thick- 
ness, width and camber. 


Second, the services of Follansbee metallurgists are 
available—especially important when new products are 
being planned, or when difficulties are experienced in your 
present stamping or drawing operations. 


And when you require extraordinary service, Follansbee’s 
compact and flexible organization can frequently be of help. 


If you want these advantages, check with Follansbee 
when placing your next order for Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Nashville, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 


ALLOY BLOOMS & BILLETS, SHEETS & STRIP ¢ «© © COLD ROLLED CARBON SHEETS & STRIP 
POLISHED BLUE SHEETS * ELECTRICAL SHEETS @ STRIP «+ SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


beef going to military forces and war igen. 
cies is 30% of total output. (Amendmen 
15, WFP 75.2.) 

® Bottle Caps and Crowns—To channc/) ti; 
to vital uses, WPB has ruled that salvage, 
cans may not be used to make bott| cap 
and crowns, since additional quantiti 
black metal have been released to 
manufacturers. Until Jan. 1, 1945, pro 
may use material now in their pos 
(Direction 1, Order M-325.) 
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Price Control Changes 


If producers of synthetic resins that coy 
tain more than 50% of gum rosin cannot 
maintain production at present ceiling 
prices, they may apply to OPA for limited 
increases. (Amendment 5, Regulation 406, 
This action follows a recent price increas 
for gum rosins of 24¢ per 100 Ib., estab 
lished for 13 grades sold on the Savannah 
(Ga.) Cotton & Naval Stores Exchang, 
and for gum rosin sold off the exchang 
(Amendment 1, Regulation 561.) 
®@ Textile Bobbins and Spools—Manutx 
turers of types made chiefly of wood ma 
raise their present maximum prices as much 
as 14% above their Oct. 1, 1941, level 
(Amendment 127, OPA Regulation 136 
®@ Monohydrated Copper Sulphate — This 
chemical, a basic ingredient in fungicide 
for certain food crops, has been given a nev 
wholesale ceiling price for eastern output 
which is 25¢ per cwt. higher than former 
ceilings, on sales in 200-Ib. drums in lots of 
36,000 Ib. or more. The increase may be 
passed on to the consumer. (Amendment 5 
OPA Regulation 354.) 

@ Pianos—An interim OPA measure for te- 
pricing pianos that manufacturers have been 
authorized to make allows a uniform 13% 
increase over existing ceiling prices pegged 
at the March, 1942, level. 

@ Ethyl Alcohol and High Wines — Fo: 
ethyl alcohol—except that produced on the 
West Coast—the average margin per gal 
over total costs allowed to producers of war 
alcohol for any calendar quarter after Jun 
30, 1944, in which there is a whisky holiday 
is limited to the average margin in the prior 
quarter when production was entirely for 
government account. OPA will act to insure 
an equitable apportionment of costs as be- 
tween war alcohol and beverage alcohol 
OPA may adjust maximum prices on wat 
alcohol when they appear _ excessive 
(Amendment 9, Regulation 28; Amend- 
ment 9, Reg. 295; Amendment 6, Order 
108 under Section 1499.3[b] of Gen. Max 
@ Tapioca Flour—OPA has _ established 
specific prices which importers may pay on 
flour bought from foreign sellers or thei 
agents in producing countries. Markups l- 
ready established by Maximum Import 
Price Regulation may be added for sales in 
this country. (Order 51, Max. Import Reg 


Ration Control Changes 


Through local rationing boards, OPA. 
rather than the Office of Defense ‘Trans 
portation, will handle applications by com 
mercial motor vehicle operators for tcm- 
porary and nonrecurring allotments © 
gasoline. ODT will continue to control ap- 
plications for certificates of war necessity 
and permanerit changes in allotments 
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No, it hasn't quite come to this at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 


We try our best to accommodate guests 
who drop in unexpectedly, on the only basis 
that’s fair and square for all—first come, first 
served, 


The wise thing todo—and more 
travelers are doing it every day— 
is to make your Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania reservation well in advance. 

Far enough so that 
we can confirm it. 


That’s the first of 

what we call our 

“Three Golden Rules 

of Wartime Travel.” 

The others are: Can- 

cel unwanted reservations imme- 

diately ... release your room just 

as early as possible on the day 
of your departure. 


Hotels today are operating un- 
der severe handicaps. Many more 
guests are being accommodated, 
with reduced personnel and a 
shortage of equipment. 

In spite of these handicaps, you’!! 
find that Hotel Pennsylvania ser- 
vice is being maintained at a re- 


markably high level. . . 


You can still count on a comfort- 
able room, with a famous Statler 
bed . . . delicious meals that are a 
triumph under rationing . . . the 
restful relaxation you need, even 
in these wartime days. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S. WAR BONDS 


WHEN YOU THINK OF 
STENCILS THINK OF 


MARSH 


Stencil-Marked addresses make for 
prompt delivery. That's why they're the 
required type of marking for all war 
shipments. Marsh -Stencil your ship- 
ments! Saves up to $600 annually in ship- 
ping room costs! To use, simply cut a 
stencil, stroke with a Marsh Stencil 
Brush and your shipment is legibly, 
permanently addressed. Three sizes to 
meet Gov't Spec. 1", 4” and 4”. Write 


now for booklet, prices. 


though OPA is empowered to reduce the 
allotment under specified conditions. 


Contract Cancellations 


Changing war needs have reduced sched- 
ules for steel landing mats by more than 
$20,000,000. Though the cutbacks, which 
will be spread through a period ending next 
March, will affect 21 plants, a layoff of only 
585 employees is looked for, since the plants 
generally have other war work. 


Christmas Deliveries 


Because transportation of Christmas gift 
packages in this country constitutes a major 


SAVING MYRTLE 


Federal, state, and civic groups are 
campaigning to conserve the West 
Coast’s comparatively rare stands of 
myrtle trees (below) for the novelty 
trades. 


wartime home-front problem, the (jj 
Defense Transportation is urging 


packages be put into the mail n 
than Dec. 1. If Christmas mailing is 
beyond that date, delivery by Dec 
not be assured. 


Production Authorization 


The War Production Board has 
ized truck manufacturers to produc: 
of 52,584 commercial cidhn dur 
first half of 1945. 
turers will make 26,179 light-heay 
and 6,425 heavy-heavy trucks. In a 


* seven manufacturers are authorized 


duce 19,980 light trucks, 


Twenty-nine m 
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Found mainly in a 100x30- 
mile area of Oregon and California, 
this evergreen species yields an easily 


58 MARSH BDLG., BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A. 


tn STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
USE THESE MARSH PRODUCTS 


ASS 


Send 10¢ tor our fine old MARYLAND RECIPE BOOK 
NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY, BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


worked hardwood noted for its vari- 
colored grain. Producing veneers and 
eye-catching novelties ranging from 
buttons to furniture (right), fancy- 
grained myrtle logs are worth $1,200 
per 1,000 b.ft. among woodworkers. 
In structural and shipyard trades 
which have put the wood to undra- 
matic wartime uses, its value sinks to 


around $50. That’s the reason for ie 

the big three-way conservation drive. 

aan 

24+ 
Our fine art of brewing has 16h 
so caught the fancy of the 
critics that it now is obtain- 
able from coast to coast. | 
NATIONAL PREMIUM ost 
BEER 
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ostwar Sales 


Dollar volume isn’t likely 
exceed current peak much. 
slysis of income-sales gives 
sting point for forecasting. 


ition, 


pro- 


jn this third year of the war, retail 
once again are running at a new 
ime high of 67 billion dollars, even 
wgh consumers are putting an un- 
«edented 24 billions of their income 
9 taxes and a record 36 billions into 
Postwar dollar volume isn’t apt to 
pass that war peak much—even at full 
ployment, even with plentiful sup- 
once more available. And for many 
s, the return to peace is sure to mean 
es relapse. 
Survey of 23 Fields—This much is 
ur from an analysis of the record for 
fields of retailing, the results of 
ich are summarized in the accom- 
ying table (page 88) and illustrated 


in detail in charts (below). As one would 
expect, sales of any line of goods down 
through the years are closely related to 
the income that consumers have to 
spend. 

Worked out mathematically, this re- 

lationship shows for each case theoreti- 
cal sales “norms” corresponding to cur- 
rent purchasing power. Actual wartime 
sales are apt to be abnormal—for a num- 
ber of reasons—but only comparison of 
actual with “normal” sales can show 
how abnormal and what is apt to hap- 
pen with a return to peacetime condi- 
tions. 
@ One Exception—Of course, sales of 
durable goods have fallen sharply below 
normal—most spectacularly in the case 
of automobiles—because of wartime pro- 
duction curtailment. Jewelry has been 
the one exception, for in that particular 
field, sales have kept up to anticipated 
“par” 

More remarkable are the compari- 
sons which show that women’s apparel, 
drugs, and restaurant sales have run well 
in excess of expectable levels. (Though 
sales of general stores and of dry goods 


stores also have roared far ahead of 
“trend,” past relationships of these 
sales to income have never proved them- 
selves too stable, and so the “norms” 
in these cases cannot be considered 
quite so reliable.) 

@ Food Sales Keep Pace—Perhaps 
equally significant is the fact that gro- 
cery and other food sales have just about 
kept pace with their expected share of 
the consumer’s dollar. Also, while fill- 
ing stations and mail-order houses have 
been hard hit by shortages, the remain- 
ing retail lines selling nondurable goods 
—men’s apparel, family apparel, shoe, 
department, variety, and a miscellany of 
other retail stores—have kept within 
20%, and most of them within 10%, 
of their current norms, and have run 
25% to 50% ahead of their sales in 
1941. 

The primary background for the war 
sales record is consumer purchasing 
power. Unsatisfied in some fields of 
severe shortages and tight price con- 
trols, it has to some extent “spilled 
over” into other lines—where supplies 
are plentiful or substitutes available, or 
where prices could be bid up, either di- 
rectly or in such forms as “higher qual- 
ity. 
e Trend of Dollar Volume—Whether 
supply or price factors have been pri- 


TYPICAL WARTIME CONTRASTS IN RETAIL SALES 


Volume soars above “norm” in women's apparel, lags behind in housefurnishings 


Furniture & Housefurnishings 


/ 


Women's Apparel 
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th point on these charts shows 
at income was and what sales were 
one year. Until the war years, the 
ints formed a pattern—a line of rela- 
ship between income and sales. 
his relationship can be computed 
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mathematically, and is shown as the 
straight line running through each 
chart. It expresses what would be the 
“normal” or “expectable” volume of 
sales at the current level of income, if 
peacetime conditions prevailed. Com- 


parison of actual sales during the war 
with “normal” indicates approxi- 
mately the abnormal effect of the war. 
And the “normal” line also permits 
calculation of expectable sales levels 
at any postwar income figure. 


2 
2 
a 31 oaern and expensive transportation equipment 


demands equally modern cargo handling equip- 
ment to minimize idle time in terminals. For savings in time, 


money and manpower, many transportation systems 


~ TOWMOTOR = 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © (221 E. 152 N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


STRAIGHT— GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY— SINCE 1919 


marily important in any one ca 
incidental matter when trying | 
the future trend of dollar volum: 
is the retailer’s key yardstick. Th 
ing women’s apparel as an exam 
important fact is that sales ar 
above norm and so are apt to dro 
the war—whatever the impact o 
lines. 

Total retail sales, of course, h 
20% below the norm of current 
of income after taxes. But the overt; 
fever of the war economy wil 
Even with full employment, wit 
creased output per man, and 
1943 price level, postwar national 
come would not run much abo\ 
billion dollars. So even if taxes d: 
around ten billions, consumers wi 
no more spending power than now-in 
which case, 1944 sales norms would ap- 
ply approximately to the postwar ccon- 


| omy. 


@ On the Other Hand—But national in. 
come may run lower—say around 12) 
billions—because prices may fall, output 
per man may not rise, or employment 


| may fail to expand to the full. Postwar 
| “norms” based on 110 billions of in. 
| come after ten billions of taxes would 
| lie about midway between actual 194] 
| sales and theoretical 1944 volume; at 


this level, total sales would be just 


| slightly above the current wartime pcak. 


Thus, sales of furniture and home 


| furnishings are as sure to rise from 
| present levels as those of women’s ap- 
| parel are to fall. And, whereas grocery 
| volume would hold up in a 140-billion 
| economy, it would drop from the 1944 
| sales level in an 120-billion year (leav- 
| ing aside the question of whether the 


drop would be taken up in prices or 
in actual food used). 

©Some Qualifications—Postwar sales 
quotas figured from the past mathe- 


| matical relationships, as summarized in 
| the table, are subject to important quali- 


fications, however. Sales income rela- 
tionships don’t remain fixed. Men's 
apparel during the thirties, for example, 
lost part of the share of the consum- 
er’s dollar it enjoyed in 1929; and filling 
stations, on the other hand, gained im- 
portant markets. Still, it is interesting 
that the income-sales relation of 1929 
was substantially preserved during the 
thirties in 14 out of 23 principal retail 
fields. 

After this war, it is fairly obvious that 
automobile and other durable goods 
sales will outstrip their norms, until con- 
sumers’ pentup wants are met; corre 
spondingly, this means that other retail 
lines- will at the same time fall below 
their “quotas.” 

e A Starting Point—Although one can- 
not guess the extent of postwar shifts 
from prewar market relationships—or 
even, in every case, which lines will gain 
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NN“ was exceedingly generous to the octopus ... in the matter of arms. 
But not so generous to the operators of switchboards carrying an overload 
of calls inside the plant. Nor to executives who must telephone all over 
the plant to locate key men. 
Wrice . ‘To compensate for this, man invented the sound system, available 
a ight now on priorities! 
- 3 
'” For getting attention—and for getting it fast—there’s nothing to equal a 
ha ‘- ound system. It locates personnel in a flash—in the next room, the next 
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ah oti diag, or a mile away. Day in and day out it cuts costly man-hours—often 
ee ng-out quickly through this saving alone. 

ng eg» stromberg-Carison Sound System is backed by Stromberg-Carlson's 

- half-céntury of experience. Consult the classified section of your telephone 

e directory for your local Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment distributor. Or, 
ods write for Booklet No. 74, Sound Equipment Division, 100 Carlson Road, 


rre Rochester 3, New York. 
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STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION saves manrowsr * SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 


The Informers 


The science of detection, detective 
novels and mystery stories, has prac- 
tically become the national pastime. 
The names of mythical detectives have 
become household words. 


Here at Cook Electric Company, 
thousands of mechanical detectives 
or informers have been produced. 
Not as glamorous, perhaps, as the 
book sleuths, but more accurate, more 
dependable and more efficient in 
their duties than any detective that 
has appeared between the covers of 
a novel. We call them Pressure De- 
tector Switches, 

Yes, Cook Pressure Detector Switches 
are quietly standing guard, detect- 
ing the slightest variance in gas, air 
and hydraulic pressures in numerous 
applications; switching currents, 
informing of excessive pressures, de- 
tecting leaks in lines. Warning of all 
types of dangers that might result 
from variance of pressure is the con- 
stant duty of these sentinels. 

There is a Family of Cook Pressure 
Detector Switches applicable to vari- 
ous applications. If you have a pres- 
sure switching problem, why not call 
a Cook engineer to see which mem- 
ber of this Family of Switches can be 
of service to you. 


OOK ELECTRIC 
=} Company 


or lose—the significant fact is that such 
shifts have never been completely revo- 
lutionary in the past, hence, the “quo- 
tas” are a useful starting point for post- 
war sales forecasting. 

One byproduct of the analyses is 
worth mentioning by itself. Obviously, 
some sales respond more sensitively to 
changes in income than do others. From 
the mathematical income-sales relations 
one can compute by what percentage 
auto or grocery sales, say, will rise or 
fall when income changes 1%. These 
percentages—which the economists term 
“elasticity of demand”—are different for 
every level of income, but consider as 
an example the 1929-1941 average, 


which is about the 1939 income |p 
@ Jewelry Most Elastic—T):< §,, 
range from a 2% change [fr jeyd 
(the most elastic) to one of only 9 
for variety stores (the most inelay 
total retail sales change about | 
for a 1% change in income (from | 
1939 level). Autos, building mate, 
and household appliances change aby 
1.7%, other durable goods a bit } 
Among the nondurables, 
sales vary 1.5%, the various 
groups about 1.2%, but filling s 
and department stores only 0.9%, 
grocery and drug stores only 0.8% 
every 1% variation that occu: 
come. 


When the United States has a dis- 
posable income of $131,000,000,000 
as the Dept. of Commerce has esti- 
mated for the year 1944, what would 
the volume of retail sales normally 
be, and how would that theoretical 
volume be divided among 23 prin- 
cipal lines of retailing? How do the 
estimated actual 1944 sales in each 
of these lines compare with the par 
figures—the theoretical levels com- 
puted by Business Week from equa- 
tions worked out for each business 
(charts, page 85). In brief, what has 


Disposable income 
Total retail sales 


Durable goods 
a ee eee CEES 
Auto parts and accessories ......... 
Building materials 
Farm implements 
Hardware 
Furniture and house furnishings... . 
Household appliances and radios. .. . 
Jewelry 

Nondurable goods 
Men’s clothing and furnishings .... . 
Women’s apparel, and accessories . . 
Family and other apparel ......... 
Drug stores 
Eating and drinking places ........ 
Grocery and combination ........ 
Other food 
Filling stations 
Dept. stores 
Gen. mdse. with food ............ 
Other gen. mdse. and dry goods. .. . . 
Variety 
ee er ree 
Other retail stores 


Retailing: Par Figures and Influences 


1944 SALES—ACTUAL VS. “NORMAL” 


* Relationships for these cases computed excluding 1929 data. : : 
t Mathematical relationships in general are based on data for 1929, 1933, 1935-1941, incluswe 


been the impact of the wartime con. 
ditions—comparatively—on the vari. 
ous retail fields? 

The following figures tell the an. 
swers; and the theoretical levels also 
show what might be expected in a 
postwar year if there is full employ. 
ment at 140 billion dollars of in. 
come and ten billions of taxes. Ina 
year with 120 billions of income (and 
ten billions of taxes), the par figure; 
for each line would be about halfway 
between the 1941 actual and the 
1944 theoretical sales, 


1941 ¢ 1944 
Actual Estimated Theoretical 
88.7 131.0 131.0 
55.6 67.0 85.7 
15.6 9.6 26.9 
7.8 1.9 13.3 
0.7 0.8 1.2 
2.4 2.3 4.4 
0.5 0.4 0.8 
0.9 1.0 1.4 
1.8 1.7 3.1 
0.8 0.5 1.5 
0.6 1.0 1.0 . 
40.0 57.4 58.9 ‘ 
1.1 1.5 Be 
1.7 $3 2.6 
0.6 0.9 1.0 
0.8 1.0 EZ 
1.9 3.0 2.7 
4.8 9.1 8.2° 
9.6 13.8 14.1* 
3.0 4.2 4.2 
3.5 2.6 55° 
4.4 5.8 6.4 
1.0 1.4 0.7° 
0.7 1.2 0.8" 
..2 so 1.6 
0.6 0.5 1.0° 
5.2 7.9 8.4 
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More than 400,000 
GMC'Six by Six Trucks 
for Our Armed Forces 


There’s nothing beautiful about this mud- 


€ COn- ‘ fos. — S | w, “| splashed, war-worn Army truck. But deauty is 
vari i | ‘ Bye ig feta es PS. " as beauty does, and more of these 24-ton, “six- 
OE ET it eee “OE i by-six” GMCs are performing more duties for 

Ie an- a a7 og. wae =o our Armed Forces than any other type of vehicle. 
: ro & m= ‘hey go ashore with Army Engineers and Navy 
aploy: . ee , “ee Seabees, helping to build bases and bridges and 
if in. . iio | bomber strips on newly won territory. They are 
+ ’ a it « ,  ) j used by the Air Forces to transport bombs, gaso- 
(and ee i cr ree line and repair equipment. They serve as prime 
Sa ope PM lS et =movers for the Artillery’s 75 mm and 105 mm 
fan ee. OR, a a 4 “} guns. They power machine shops for Ordnance 
ma of Seen de tae ma Oe Se ee ' CG ea and mobile radio stations for the Signal Corps. 
a ow ” £8 NE A, 4 See | They transport complete surgical operating units 


and optical shops for the Medical Corps. They 
carry countless loads of food and fuel, munitions 
and materials for the Army Service Forces. 


In fact, wherever and whenever Allied Armies 
need truck transport or truck power, you'll 
usually find another Army of GMC “six-by 
six” trucks, Rough and Ready for More Action. 


* 


In addition to producing th ds of military trucks and 
amphibian ““Ducks,"”” GMC is now manufacturing several! 
h d cial trucks for use in essential civilian 
occupations. If you are eligible for a new truck, see your 
GMC dealer first for “The Truck of Value.”” Remember. 
too, that your GMC dealer is headquarters for the origina! 
truck-saving, time-saving Preventive Maintenance Service. 
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Prepared from Front Line Photos from 
Acme and U. S. Army Signal Corps 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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New FM Claiman; 


Muzak Corp., which furnishes 
wired music now, asks FCC fo, 
three FM channels to provide 
programs by subscription. 


the ALL-PURPOSE A nationwide subscription radio sen. 
PHOTO-COPY MACHINE! | ice is being planned by a group iden 


tified with Muzak Corp., which at pres. 
ent furnishes wired music to restaurants 
Seiesoriadidaiies hotels, industrial plants, and other e. 
godintaany dutdics tablishments (BW—Sep.14’40,p44). 
@FM Channels Asked—The venture 
Portagraph produces tracing ‘ 
from originals or blvapelnte was presented for the consideration of 
ERS the Federal Communications Comms 
Portagraph simplifies : . ° 
design changes sion at its current hearings on postwar 
allocation of wave bands by Joseph L 
Portagraph lengthens ; 4 
life of original drawings Weiner of New York, chief counsel for 
c William B Benton, president of Muzak 
Portagraph copies isometric 4 ° 7h 
and quantity deetdngs Corp. Benton also is vice-president of 
Ripa the University of Chicago and chair. 
old Soci seaieuas man of Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc 
Weiner asked the FCC to allocate 


Ss wl three FM (frequency modulation) chan- 
nels to the proposed service, one each 
; ae for classical music, popular music, and 


ORTAGRAPH is playing a vital role in speeding 
war production from the minute initial designs are 
laced on paper — and throughout the many stages of 
we Yala and production. Such a need will be of 
utmost value in the competitive postwar period. 
Utilizing a number of special photographic papers, 
cloth ont film, Fortagvaghte versatility pan Joatole 
reproductions from all types of drawings — blueprints, 
tracings and original engineering drawings in ink or 
pencil — thus meeting today’s demand for speedy, ac- 
curate engineering copies with ink-like clarity. 


Whatever your engineering reproduction processes 
might be, remember Portagraph can effectively supple- 
ment them and provide a complete service for all types 
of reproduction work. 


Iv'll pay 7 to find out today how representative in- 


dustries, both large and se are — cle 
to save engineering time and speed up production. 
Reports rae hone teiasintia aabealia “ges request. PAY LOAD 
Write for your copy today. This week an American Airlines plane 
laden with war goods, clothes, fabrics, 
shoes, and cosmetics roared off New 
York’s La Guardia field for Burbank, 
Calif., thus chalking up an aviation 
“first” —daily air freight service (BW 
—Sep.23’44,p19). I. Miller & Co., 
with a consignment of shoes aboard, 
LARGEST MAKERS OF BUSINESS MACHINES AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT | WaS Quick to pin down the publicity 
- value of the flight with newspaper ads, 
and a Fifth Avenue window displav 
(above). And the fact that the shoes 
were the first ornate models to be 
made by the company under the par- 
tially lifted wartime regulations was 
an extra advertising premium. 


For leadership in BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY 
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DEVELOPING WORLD MARKETS FOR YOU 


World market baskets are empty. 


And in the near future . . . sooner than we 
think perhaps . . . will come an opportunity 
for many American manufacturers of indus- 
trial equipment to establish themselves in 
foreign markets as never before. 


Possibly your export department has been 
neglected, or broken up, due to war condi- 
tions. Or maybe you have never exported 
your product and are considering building 
postwar business through sales abroad. 


In either case, Rogers Diesel and Aircraft 
Corporation’s Export Division can help you 
move into these markets as fast as they open 
up...and help you sell them profitably. 


R. D. A. has the men, both here and abroad, who 
speak the languages and know the customs and 
buying habits of each country. 


R.D.A. has the contacts with foreign commis- 
sions and buyers who are coming to America to 
buy equipment for the rebuilding of war-torn 
countries. 


R.D.A. has the service set-up, so vitally impor- 
tant in the sale of heavy equipment to foreign 
markets. 


R. D. A. has the financial capacity to take over 
the whole foreign sales assignment. on a mutually 
profitable and equitable basis. 


And R.D. A. has the experience...a long record 
of export sales achievement. 


When Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corpora- 
tion handles your export sales, you eliminate 
many of the headaches and uncertainties, 
the expense and gamble associated with sell- 
ing out of this country—conditions likely to 
be intensified in a chaotic postwar world. 


Six months from today may be too late to 
stake a claim in foreign markets. We'd like 
to sit down with you and talk it over .. .soon. 


ROGERS DIESEL AND AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Export Division: 1120 Leggett Avenue, New York 
59, New York. Divisions: Hill Diesel Engine Com- 
pany, Edwards Company, Edwards Aircraft Prod- 
=aaw, ucts, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company. 


cultural and educational programs, with 
no commercial announcements. Each 
would be broadcast throughout the day 
on its own channel. Subscribers could 
select what they want. 

@ Patented Squeal—The service would 
be confined to subscribers by a patented 
device creating a “pig squeal” in non- 
subscriber receiving sets tuned to the 
frequencies utilized. Subscribers would 
be etre with a gadget eliminating 
the squeal. 

Weiner told the commission that 
— members of the board of the 
new firm a the service would 
be Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
Chester Bowles, head of the Office of 
Price Administration and former partner 
of Benton’s in Benton & Bowles, adver- 
tising agency, and “equally responsible 
and representative persons.” 

@ Fly Interested?—Benton disclosed in 
Chicago last week that he has offered 
James Lawrence Fly, chairman of FCC, 
a post in the new corporation. Fly, who 
expects to leave the commission after 
the November elections, has declined 
to comment. However, just before 
Weiner was called as a witness by FCC 
Counsel Charles R. Denny, Fly recessed 
the hearings for five minutes, and left 
Commissioner Paul A. Walker to pre- 
side, as acting chairman, during Wein- 
er’s testimony. 

@ Predecessor Failed—Wired Radio, 
Inc., predecessor of Muzak, undertook a 
wired broadcast service in the Cleveland 
area in the early tlL.irties, but the venture 
failed. Muzak’s new service would be 
similar, but would use FM channels in- 
stead of wires. 
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BIRTHDAY STICKER 


Ready for its “premier” sale on Oct. 
30 is the Post Office Dept.’s latest 
commemorative stamp—a_ three-cen- 
ter that marks the motion picture in- 


Report on Ads 


Comparative survey in six 
sections will be published 
monthly by new concern. First 
edition to appear Jan. 10, 1945. 


A new monthly comparative advertis- 

ing survey to be called “Leading Na- 
tional Advertisers” will make its bow 
on Jan. 10, 1945. According to the 
publishers—Feldon-Beimes _Publishin 
Co., Inc., of Chicago—the service wil 
give comprehensive data on advertising 
programs of leading national brands as 
well as data regarding advertising media 
arranged in a latin handy to use. 
@ In Six Sections—The survey will be 
published on the tenth of every month, 
m six sections covering agriculture, au- 
tomotive-aviation-transportation, drugs- 
toilet goods, foods-beverage, Lode 
ing, and general. 

Each edition is to be indexed by com- 

pany name, brand name, and agency; 
advertising schedules will be shown for 
the current month, and dollars of ex- 
penditure to date; each medium will be 
ranked by advertising revenue for every 
brand and product group; and all media 
will be ranked or charted by revenue 
from all leading national brands and 
from each major product group. 
@ Old-Timers at Helm—Both O. A. Fel- 
don and A. E. Beirnes (president and 
vice-president respectively of the new 
concern) are old-timers in the publica- 
tions field. 

Beirnes founded Standard Rate & 
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5OTH ANNIVERSARY OF MOTION PICTURES 


dustry’s 50th anniversary. Depicted 
in this issue are bands of embattled 
troops enjoying a movie in a jungle 
clearing. Its initial sale will be in New 
York, the industry’s birthplace, and 
in Hollywood, scene of its maturity. 


Data Service and was head of t 
vertising Record, a comparativc 
tising service similar to the new \: 
which went out of business i : 
Feldon was until recently a partic: jy 
the advertising agency of MacFs:\and 
Aveyard & Co.,.and before that }\ wa; 
with Macfadden Publications, Inc, ang 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 
© Stiff Competition—Feldon-Beirncs w;j) 
be bucking stiff competition from Pub. 
lishers Information Bureau, Inc., which 
has been publishing for 28 years. 
P.I.B.’s detailed service and year-end 
roundups are considered by some pub- 
lishers to be the most authoritative pub- 
lications of the kind. 


F&DA Loses 


Candy manufacturer is 
cleared because he testified 
previously in similar FTC case. 
Corporation case also dropped. 


Since both the Federal Trade Com- 

mission and the Food & Drug Adminis. 
tration got increased powers half a dozen 
years ago, manufacturers in the food, 
drug, and cosmetic industries have had 
to watch their step. Those accused of 
violations by one agency often were 
called to task by the other. An end to 
this often confusing practice was seen 
last week in the Chicago federal court 
ruling which granted relief to Carl A. 
Futter and his Carlay Co., manufacturer 
of Ayds candy sold in connection with 
a weight-reducing plan. 
e Testified Previously—The court te- 
lieved Futter of personal liability in the 
case because, before the Food & Drug 
Administration brought criminal mis- 
branding a against him, the candy 
manufacturer had testified under a sub- 
poena from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in a complaint on substantially 
the same grounds cited by F&DA. 

, Sec. 9 of the FTC act states that “no 
natural person [as contrasted to a corpo- 
ration] shall be prosecuted, or subjected 
to any penalty . . . on account of any 
transaction, matter or thing concerning 
which he may testify . . . before the 
commission in obedience to a subpocna 
issued by it... .” 
© Wins Again—The F&DA information 
was directed against Futter as an indi- 
vidual and also against the Carlay Co. 
Little time elapsed before Futter's 
attorney was back before the court with 
a special plea averring that the Carlay 
Co., being a one-man corporation, was 
Futter’s alter ego, and, therefore, that 
the exemption in the FTC act also 
stood to protect the corporation. ‘The 
court has now granted this plea, with 
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. result that the F&DA case is now 
ys its defendants. 

No order has been issued in FTC’s 
xe against Futter and his Ayds candy 
ertising, but it is reported that med- 
| testimony on both sides of this 
eement with the gen- 


on was in a 

»| “Ayds” reducing plan theory that 
dy appeases appetite, causing people 
eat Los food, thus reduces weight. 
Conflict in Opinion—This is directly 
pposite to the line of scientific testi- 
my in certain other food and drug 
», The commission has had this 
pt potato on its hands since last March, 
on final argument of the case was 
ppleted. 

Whether the Chicago court’s action 
I] be the last heard of F&DA’s case 
minst Futter and his candy remains in 
nubt since it is reported that the Jus- 
Dept. is considering an appeal. 


beak for Chains 


Atlanta proposes lower 
cense fees after committee 
skes investigation revealing 
ide variance in levies. 


The chain grocery store, for many 
ars treated like a stepchild by munici- 
al taxing bodies, will receive a sub- 
untial reduction in city license fees 
) Atlanta next year if the city council 
pproves a proposal of its finance com- 
ittee. 

Would Cut Fees—Atlanta grocery 
tores and meat markets would save 
pound $7,000 annually through reduc- 
bon of the license fee on smaller groc- 
ry units from $25 to $20 and on larger 
tores from $500 to $350, while on 
maller meat markets the reduction 
ould be from $30 to $25 and on 
prger markets from $250 to $150. 

First taken up by the council’s tax 
ommittee, action on the proposal was 
eferred until a thorough investigation 
f the fees was made. The study re- 
ealed (1) retail dry goods stores—de- 
bartment stores—carrying over $40,000 

merchandise pay only $100 license 
¢; (2) wholesale hardware concerns 
arrying over $50,000 in stock pay 

150; retail hardware stores with over 
7,500 in goods pay $100; and (3) 
holesale drug concerns pay $100 and 
etail ~~ stores with s valued at 
ver $10,000 pay the same amount. 
The investigation also disclosed that 
yholesale meat packers, with an un- 
~y. territory for doing business, pay 
Used as Pattern—Chain store opera- 
ors in Atlanta are anxious to get an 
adjustment” on the city’s license fee 
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EFORE THE LITTLE LADY’S much 
B older, somebody will tell her what 
complete protection is. For your pro- 
tection, we'll explain how valuable in- 
surance can really be when you have 
the benefits of Hardware Mutuals 
policy back of the policy. 

The policy back of the policy is 
simply a way of doing business. It 
assures complete protection by making 
your interests our first consideration. 
Suppose you buy Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Liability insurance. 
Your workers are protected bya safety 
engineering program that corrects 
every individual plant hazard. Result: in- 
creased production, lower costs. 

The policy back of the policy 


too. It means full-standard policies 
at low cost. And each year since or- 
ganization, Hardware Mutuals policy- 
holders have received substantial div- 
idend savings. These now total over 
$87,0009,000.00. Is it any wonder 
hundreds of thousands of policy- 
holders are attracted to all lines of 
Hardware Mutuals insurance? 

Let our representative help you 
plan the insurance you need. Enjoy 
increased service and savings with the 
policy back of the policy. Meanwhile, 
send for our free booklet—a timely, 
practical Guide to Help You Employ 
Disabled Veterans. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Pire lasurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Poon © comnin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware lawrence Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Moneta 


has “pocketbook advantages,” HARDWARE MUTUAL L CASUALTY COMPANY 


S 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 


_ 


Close-up of foor sections of » 12-Head FIDELITY Spooting Machine 


For the production speed 
and smooth lay you want 
...use FIDELITY 
Wire-Spooling Systems. 


y yee are a dozen types of FIDELITY 
Wire-Spooling Machines to take care of 
wire from 16 gauge B&S to diameters as 
low as .0015S”. 


Each gives you accurate winding and 
uniform lay. Simple to operate, variable 
speed and traverse, readily adjustable 
to different size spools, can be equipped 
with stop motions and brakes to prevent 
over-running. They may be had to wind 
from spools, reels or coils or, in some 
cases, directly from production machines 
or annealing furnaces. Available in 
single or multiple units. : 


Whether you wind large or small 
spools, sticks or quills, fine or coarse 
wire in single or multiple ends, you will 
find FIDELITY Wire Spoolers adaptable, 
adjustable, economical. 


For war or peace-time production, you 
gain by the multiple advantages from 
FIDELITY Wire-Spooling Systems. Used 
by electrical and mechanical equipment 
manufacturers throughout the country. 


BONDS — 
Buy more than before. 


FIDELITY 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Makers of Automatic Precision Machines 
3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


structure because they contend that 
Atlanta’s system is used as a pattern 
throughout the state. Since most of 
them are national chains operating all 
over Georgia, they would benefit sub- 
stantially if reductions were made all 
down the line. 

Time was when local municipalities 
resented chain stores, contending that 
they were owned and controlled by big 
outside interests, that they contributed 
nothing to the community, and they 
took all their profits outside the state. 
e@ New Attitude—Today, however, this 
sentiment has changed somewhat, the 
chain stores and their personnel being 
recognized as a part of the community. 

Typical example to substantiate this 
point is seen in the latest figures of 
purchases in Georgia by the Atlantic 
Commission Co., produce-buying affili- 
ate of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. Georgia growers and shippers of 


| fresh fruits and vegetables received 


$2,785,716 in a single year for produce 
marketed through this chain, the report 
showed. 

@ Less Opposition?—The gains which 
independent merchants have made dur- 
ing the war at the > expense of the chains 
(BW—Sep.9’44,p75) make the chains 
hope that the tax-reduction proposal 
will encounter much less opposition 
from the local merchants than it would 
normally when the resolution reaches 
the floor of the city council. 


CBS GAINS VANTAGE POINT 


Following fast on the heels of testi- 
mony by Paul W. Kesten of Columbia 
Broadcasting System before the Federal 
Communications Commission last week 
that three companies had told him 
they “could” make high-frequency tele- 
vision transmitters has come a CBS an- 
nouncement that Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corp. has accepted an order, 
for delivery within eight months. Fed- 
eral’s acceptance of the order gives CBS 
a vantage — for its fight to hoist 
television channels into the upper spec- 


trum (BW —Oct.1’44, p87). ; 


CBS claims that the transmitter will 
provide vastly improved pictures in full 
color, broadcast on wide bands and high 
frequencies, taking advantage of im- 
provements in secret war research. 

Apparatus to receive the fine-screen 
pictures will be available, CBS an- 
nounced, with Zenith Radio Corp. 
“actively cooperating.” 


RADIO AUDIENCE GROWS 


In spite of the ban on radio set pro- 
duction since May, 1942, increased con- 
sumer income and increased demand for 
news and entertainment have created a 
new peak of 32,500,000 radio families, 


%% 


compared with 28,839,730 radio ¢ 
lies in 1940, according to a ney sh 
of U. S. radio caaiaithip made by 
Columbia Broadcasting Syste in, 
Some of this gain was ma poss 
by an estimated backlog of | 3 ()(q, 
radio sets produced before produc 
was cut off, and by redistribution 
about 20,000,000 secondary sts. 
The CBS findings are based on U 
census of 1940, registration fo, , 


ration book No. 4, and a sure 
WPB’s Office of Civilian Reg iireme 
which indicated that 89% of all y 


families own radios. 

Radio families are divided an, 
time zones, according to CBS, a; { 
lows: Eastern, 50.5%; Central, 35, 
Mountain, 3.3%; Pacific, 1] 
tionally, New England has the high 
percentage of radio-owning fan 
(96.8%); the East South Central sty 
(Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabania, Mi 
sippi) have the lowest (69.3% 


i 


Not since the war made liquor sca 
have price wars among package sto 
reared their ugly heads. New York 
exploring the possibility of continui 
this peaceful state by enforcing sty 
fair trade laws through the State 
quor Authority. There is some questi 
whether the agency has this power, 
whether it would have to obtain 
through additional state _ legislati 
Only other state to adopt this devi 
for outlawing price wars is New Jers t 
where it has been an outstanding su 
cess. . . . Manufacturers who can’t \ 
convert from war production may g 
a foot in the postwar market door | 
offering reconditioned models to 3 
appliance-hungry public. Singer Sewi 
Machine Co., for example, is current 
selling reconditioned vacuum cleane 
in a few of its 700 wholly owned tet 
outlets. . . . Paris couturiers are prepa 
ing their first buyer collections of spr 
and summer fashions for the end of Jat 
uary, hoping that both American a 
British buyers will be able to atten 
Purchasers of Grosset & Dunlg 
include Little Brown & Co. 2 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, as well as th 
three buyers originally announced (BV 
—Oct.7’44,p89). Little Brown & Co 
Scribner’s, Random House, and Harp 
& Bros. hold equal shares of Grosset 
Dunlap stock; Book of the Mont 
Club holdings are somewhat larg 
. Seventeen, newest venture of W alt 
H. Annenberg’s ‘Triangle Publishin 
Co. (which also publishes the Philade 
phia Inquirer), will get a boost neq 
January when Triangle discontinu 
Click magazine (over 1,000,000 circul 
tion) to divert its paper quota to ! 
new magazine edited for teen-age gil 
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Mr. Collins and I have known each 


bas V.P. and Director of Sales 5° I’m receptive to new ideas. New 


plitan reader all the Ad men 
nt to talk to. I’m young. (Most Some magazine—sez | 
| (p\qemopolitan readers are under 35.) = Is Cosmopolitan. Rolls up its sleeves 


Don’t look at me that way—our the best-seller I’ve thrilled to in 
ce is no roadhouse. But my meal- Cosmopolitan—long before it ever 


"HELLO! Did Mr. Collins send you ?° 


n come in. Can I pour you a We can afford our share of good So nice meeting you! And I do hope 
nk? times ... And we have them! I'll be seeing you again. But soon. 
And in Cosmopolitan. 


er for a dog’s age. Through his I'm young—so what? 


Advertising at Canada Dry gadgets. New brands. And if I hit 
ger Ale, Inc., of course. He’s all 00 something that’s habit-forming— 
iness. well, the habit has a long time to run. 


's why Mister, are you beginning to see 
thet's 7” tikes i Abe why Canada Dry keeps courting 
like this. I’m that typical Cos- girls like me in Cosmopolitan? 


married. I’m sociable. I’malways and sets out to entertain us live 
ing ginger ale and sparkling ones. Holds us, too! With gripping 
“empties” back tothe grocer’s. _ stories. With great writers. Many’s 


tis getting ahead inthis world. got to be a book! And I like that, too! 


% 
MR. COLLINS KNOWS THAT— 
1 Cosmopolitan Readers are YOUNG! 
2 Cosmopolitan Readers are CITY PEOPLE! 


k 3 Cosmopolitan Readers have 
GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING! MONEY TO SPEND! 


LABOR 


Security at Stake 


Constitutional amendment 
confronting California electorate 
would outlaw closed shop, union 
shop, and m. of m. 


The presidential election is only one 

of the issues that will lure the Cali- 
fornia electorate to the polls on Nov. 7. 
The other, which has stirred up as much 
partisan interest on the Coast as the 
Roosevelt-Dewey contest, holds the fate 
of the closed shop in California. 
e “Right to Work”—The issue goes to 
the voters for a yes or no vote on Propo- 
sition No. 12, a proposal to amend the 
state constitution by defining the “right 
to work” as being free from interfer- 
ence because employee “does or does 
not belong to or pay money to a labor 
organization.” 

Adoption would outlaw not only the 
closed shop (under which only members 
of a specified union may be hired by 
the ohetstbing employer), but also the 
union shop (employees must join the 
union or be fired) and maintenance of 
membership (union members must keep 
dues paid up or be fired). 

The proposition found its way to the 
ballot through the instigation of the 
vigorously antiunion Merchants & 
Manufacturers Assn. of Los Angeles 
(BW—Jul.15’44,p94), and it has won 
the somewhat belated support of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

e Estimates Revised—At first, observers 
were disposed to discount the chances 
that the closed shop ban would pass, 
for California has approximately 1,500,- 
000 new war workers, most of whom 
are members of unions. But as election 
day nears, the experts are revising their 
estimates. Factors contributing to the 
new appraisal of voter sympathies are: 

(1) Failure of C.1.0. organizations 
to pitch in, as they do for a “cause,” 
behind the vigorous opposition which 
the California A.F.L. ne organized. 

(2) Indications, based on confidential 
polls, that 45% of workers in populous 
southern California favor the amend- 
ment, that 35% oppose it, and that the 
remaining 20% are on the fence. 

(3) The tremendous popularity of 
the proposal in rural areas. 

@A.F.L.’s War Chest—The A.F.L., 
with its long-established tradition of 
closed shop relationships at stake, is 
waging a fierce fight against Proposition 
No. 12. Its war chest for this purpose 


is upwards of $200,000. Veteran leaders 
are worried. They know that old-line 
unionists in the San Francisco Bay area 
will vote heavily against the amend- 
ment. But how about the new war 
workers, to whom tradition may mean 
less than the ability to enter an open 
labor market after the war when jobs 
are not so plentiful? 

That’s where the C.I.0.’s passive at- 
titude—its token resistance to the 
amendment—rubs the A.F.L. the wrong 
way. Whatever union security is en- 
joyed by C.I.O. affiliates has been won 
during the war. In no case have they 
achieved the closed shop, which is the 
ultimate in union security. 

e A New Field?—C.1.0. unions in Cali- 


* fornia, say observers, have little to lose 


but something to gain if Proposition 
No. 12 becomes a part of the constitu- 
tion. Smashing the closed shop not only 
would free thousands of A.F.L. mem- 
bers of their obligation to remain mem- 
bers, but also would open a new and 
fertile field of organization for the 
C.1.0. 

Efforts by Paul Shoup, president of 
the Merchants & Sdanalnalacane Assn., 
to swing other business groups into sup- 
port of the Mg sarang have been 
marked by little success. Many busi- 
nessmen fear labor reprisals, and the 
feeling among them is strong that adop- 
tion of the amendment would only 


“BOYPOWER” PART-TIME 


Young boys line up three abreast for 
jobs on the new “after-school” shift 
at Milwaukee’s Allis-Chalmers plant. 
With the approval of parents and 


compound the opportunities for indy 
trial strife. 

@ Views Conflict—Political analysts 
both camps take conflicting views ¢ 
the gains which the amendment hy 
won among workers in the inform 
surveys. Republicans interpret the treng 
favorably, for until now they have beg 
afraid that the efforts of A.F.L. to 
out the organized labor vote to defeg 
the proposition would also snow Goy. 
Dewey under. Fourth-term supporter, 
on the other hand, argue that even if 
workers vote for the amendment th 
will cast their ballot for Presiden 
Roosevelt. 


Unions Fight Ban 


Florida and Arkansas pro. 
posals to outlaw closed shop 
draw organized fire. Rights of 
workers are defined. 


Constitutional amendments banning 
closed shops will be voted on in Florida 
and Arkansas on Nov. 7. In both states, 
the issue has aroused less political con- 
troversy than in California. 

@ Unions Keyed Up—In Florida, the 
amendment would make it illegal to re. 
fuse to employ a worker because of 
membership or nonmembership in a 
union. It is meeting strong opposition 
of Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and American Federation of Labor 
unions, Other labor control laws fos. 


educational authorities, they'll work 
four hours a day. Like part-time “boy- 
power” employed to ease West Coast 
help shortages (BW—Jun.5’43,p56), 
these youths—16 to 18—must mait- 
tain good scholastic standing. 
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“Warehouse, Port of Spain, Trinidad,” by Clarence Holbrook Carter 


This Port-Of-Spain Warehouse Awaits Your Exports 


Soon a big and growing market for 
American merchandise will “re-open 
or normal business.”” The Caribbean 
islands, Venezuela and the Guianas offer 
an eager, friendly market for products 
ofall kinds... a nearby trading area for 
business executives with an eye to the 
e. 


These beautiful, tropical countries are 
—ngr he ag | to contact and travel to. 
he Alcoa fleet has long served this 
area... calling at ports large and small. 
Through the years we have learned much 
about the needs of the people there. If 
mu are faced with the post-war problem 
of selling an increased productive ca- 
pacity, you can build a worthwhile vol- 


ume of business in the neighborly Carib- 
bean . . . where pent-up demands will a 7 

mean increased post-war sales for many bs 
alert business concerns! AFI Veg Ch itagape 000 
Send for Informative Book niki 


We have compiled an interesting free 
book for business executives. It con- 
tains tables on hundreds of products 
normally imported into the Caribbean 
area; also lists tropical products avail- 
able there for export to us. Send for a 
copy of “Export Market Opportunities.” 
Write Department B, Alcoa Steamship 
Company, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New 
York 4, New York. 


j // ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 
OFFICES IN BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, MOBILE, MONTREAL, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, NORFOLK, SAN FRANCISCO 


N. matter how fast your secretary 

answers the buzzer, you always have a 

wait ...a short while or long time. All 

too often when you need her instantly, 
she's not at her desk. 

But don't blame her for it! No, sir 

. .old—fashioned, two-person dictation 

is the trouble. 

Why put up with this antiquated system? 

There is a better way to get notes, 

memos and instructions on record 

quickly and conveniently. 

It's the Dictaphone Method, 

and it helps you keep on 

top of your job. 


,, three seconds flat 
3 We Twitchell!” 


Gone are worrisome waits and lost 

ideas when you use a Dictaphone 
dictating machine! You just pick 

up the speaking tube ae if you 

have the Acoustic type, or talk to 

the desk microphone or hand 
microphone ae if you have Elec-— 
tronic equipment. With Dictaphone Elec-— 
tronic Dictation, you can also record both 
ends of 'phone calls and, under proper 
conditions, over—the—desk conversations. 
Either type doubles your ability to get 
things done. Send for free descriptive 
booklet. DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dic- 
tating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 


tered yr! Attorney General Tom \\ atsoy, 
are under attack in state courts. 

The Arkansas amendment, in a4 
tion to the closed shop ban, 
prohibit —T from entering j 
contracts which would deny e1 
ment to anyone refusing to join a 
As in Florida, labor control lay 
ready have a place in Arkansas ; 
books (BW—Aug.26'44,p28). 

@ How They'd Restrict—Provisions of 
the two proposed amendments, as the 
pertain to labor unions, are: 

Flos'a—“The right of 


shall not be construed to deny or abridge 
the right of employees by and through 
a labor organization or labor union to 
bargain collectively with their em. 
ployer.” 

Arkansas—“‘No person shall be de. 
nied employment because of member- 
ship or affiliation with or resignation 
from a labor union, or because of re. 
fusal to join or affiliate with a labor 
union; nor shall any corporation o 
individual or association of any kind 
enter into any contract, written or oral, 
to exclude from employment members 
of a labor union or persons who refuse 
to join a labor union, og because of res- 
ignation from a labor union; nor shall 
any person against his will be compelled 
to pay dues to any labor organization 
as a prerequisite to or condition of em- 
ployment. 

“The General Assembly shall have 

power to enforce this article by appropr- 
ate legislation.” 
@ Heart of the Contract—Requirement 
to join a union as a prerequisite to em- 
ployment and discharge for nonmain- 
tenance of membership are basic fea- 
tures of union shop and closed shop 
contracts. 

In Alabama (BW-—Sep.9’44,p26) and 
Wisconsin cases, the National War La- 
bor Board has ruled that its authority 
under wartime emergency statutes takes 
precedence over state restrictions on 
maintenance of membership. The issue 
is still in the courts. 


STEP TOWARD AUTONOMY 


Control of Los Angeles Local 9 of the 
C.1.O. Industrial Union of Marine & 
Shipbuilding Workers of Amenca 
passed from the hands of a rump group 
to a clique more obedient to national 
I.U.M.S.W.A. direction at a general 
meeting Sunday attended by only 400 
of the 22,000 members. 

The meeting marked emergence of 
new “front man,” C. R. Brown, who 
was authorized by John Green, prest 
dent of the union, to direct union affairs 
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WHAT SHOULD A TELEVISION STATION COST? 


Prospective station owners are fast discover- 
ing that DuMont has the answers on television 
...and willingly shares its ‘television know 
how”’ for the advancement of this magnificent 
new art. Prospective station operators also are 
discovering that DuMont telecasting equip- 
ment is “tops’’ in signal transmitting effi- 
ciency and effectiveness, and leads in installa- 
tion and operating economies. 

Eloquent evidence of DuMont leadership 
is provided in the design and construction of 
3 of the nation’s 9 television stations in service 
today . . . and in the operation (for more than 
3 years) of Television Station WABD, New 


York. Just as DuMont’s development of the 
DuMont Cathode-ray Tube made television 
commercially practical, so DuMont pioneer- 
ing in station design and operation has set 
a pattern for profitable station management. 
This pattern is available to you. 

“Planning Your Television Station’ tells 
how to insure a low-cost telecast operation 
"... outlines your equipment requirements . . . 
offers you a surprising arrangement for re- 
Serving equipment now, and for custom-build- 
ing your telecasting set-up and training your 
personnel soon after victory. Please request 
this booklet on your firm letterhead. 


Copyright, 1944, Allen 8. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 


ALLEN B. DUMONT LABORATORIES, INC., GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, 2 MAIN AVENUE, PASSAIC, N. J. 
TELEVISION STUDIOS AND STATION WABD, 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


How Cubitt Whight’ 
SPEEDS 
Propeller Output 


With a 2000-ton squeeze this giant Birdsboro 
Hydraulic Press quickly forms propellers for 
Curtiss-Wright. It presses the camber (curved) 
plate of hollow steel propeller blades to the exact 
shape ‘necessary for the correct thrust, and it does 
the job easily with the speed to meet today’s 
urgent demands. 


Your future metal pressing jobs will be done with 
greater accuracy, at lower costs with a Birdsboro 
Hydraulic Press. Take advantage of our diversi- 
fied peace and wartime experience in designing 
specialty presses for specific needs. Write Birdsboro 
now, for complete design-engineering help. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
BIRDSBORO, PA. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


pending an election of officers . ' 
month. He replaces Walter S. Pollay 
sent to Les Angeles two years 4 


rect Local 8 after its loss of ll te 
during hectic growth from a peace _ - 
700 to 20,000 persons after Pear! a jur 
bor. Pollard willemain in the )., Mbled 
ground with the th of West Cn, 
regional director, and \ of oat qui 


. ° e l d 4 - 1« 
tention primarily to polity hi at: 


The new shift-in contro.;° ~">. 
step toward restoration of seh °7°the 
the rank and file, suspicious of 1\; °" 
continued presence, doubts tha“ ' 
tonomy will come easily. Adding to thi" 
doubt is the fact that several plans have 
been advanced recently by Green 
among them a recent trial period of 
“partial autonomy,” but nothing ha 
come of them. 

Local 9’s membership consists prin 
cipally of employees of the ‘Todd-lo 
Angeles Shipyard Corp., San Pedro 
and Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s Termina 
Island yard. 


HOLLYWOOD STRIKE OFF 


Regional war labor board agreemen 
to consider a Hollywood dispute invoh 
ing striking studio decorators has ended 
at least temporarily, threats of a uniongmbo 
jurisdictional battle that would tie upgmequiy 
the movie industry (BW —Oct.1444jmmucl 
p106). hat 

Herbert Sorrel, president of the Congjmamt 
ference of Studio Unions, ordered decimthe c 
orators back to work, pending thqgdent 
board’s decision, expected in two weeks gow 
Many doubt, however, that any decigginap] 
sion will do more than postpone a showggto 12 
down between C.S.U. and the I[ntergMjuno 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stagqthe i 
Employees (A.F.L.) over just whiclgge Pr 
studio employees can be classified propwsupt 
erly as theatrical. Brot 


natic 
WAGE TRUST VETOED | 


Deferred payment plans constitut 
hidden wage increases and will not bay 
approved by the National War Labe 
Board. Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Transport Co, wanted to set up a trust 
fund into which sums equal to 6% of 
workers’ 1944 earnings would have bee 
paid, to be held until distribution wagyt 
authorized by NWLB. Unions a 
proved. But NWLB said no. 


PAY PROGRESSION RECAST i 


agai 
*D, 
pani 
don 
Dan 
nw 
by a 
f | 


fore: 


Regional war labor boards may 4p 
prove voluntary wage progression sched 
ules which do not raise employees 
the top of wage-rate ranges faster that 
in twelve months for unskilled jobs, | 
months for semiskilled work, and 74 
months for skilled jobs, under 2 nev 
order of the nations board 
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oycott Sustained 


Circuit court vacates the 
junction against New York City 
lectricians’ refusal to install 
suipment made elsewhere. 


oC time 
l Haz. 
back 
Coag 
his at. 


A nine-year fight by eleven major 
ectrical manufacturers to break a boy- 
tt by Local 3 of the International 
notherhood of Electrical Workers 
AFL.) and five associations of elec- 
ical contractors last week received a 
vtback as the U.S. Circuit Court of 
speals in New York set aside a federal 
junction against the union, obtained 
st year (BW—Oct.2"43,p99). 
Monopoly Fought—Filed in 1935 by 
14 companies, ree of: which have 
Pedrojmdropped out, the injunction suit sought 
rminamto enjoin the union from “successfully 
mforcing” a monopoly: plan which per- 
mitted marketing and use in New York 
F ity of only that equipment which was 
anufactured in the metropolitan area 
emenfampy concerns with I.B.E.W. contracts. 
invollt ~While the court held, in a 2-to-1 de- 
endedjmesion, that it was apparent that the 
unionmpoycott raised the cost of electrical 
tie upqgequipment in New York City to as 
14°44 a as twice its cost elsewhere, and 
that it injured not only the excluded 
manufacturers and rival unions but also 
he consuming public, it said that prece- 
lents indicate the Supreme Court “‘is 
weeksjmmow settled in its present view of the 
- decifmnapplicability of the Sherman act even 
showggto labor controversies whose most in- 
Interqqurious effects may be to other than 
Stagq™ithe immediate parties.” 
which Precedents Cited—Decisions by the 
propgpupreme Court in cases of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, the Inter- 
national Hod Carriers, and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians were cited 
a8 “too closely similar to the case at 
stitutqmbar, indeed going beyond it in some 
ot bamespects, to permit . . . the injunction 
Labogmbased upon it to stand.” 
yay @@ In the hod carriers’ case, the union 
1 trusiqgwas upheld in its fight against use of 
)% ofglabor-saving truck mixers. In the musi- 
> b ans’ case, the court ruled for the 
n waggunion in its boycott campai inst 
s apg canned sanaie.” The cauppiastien case 
involved a strike and boycott against a 
brewery company, and the high court 
tuled that the union was “immunized” 
against prosecution. . 
* Danbury Hatters’ Counsel—The com- 
panies were represented by Walter Gor- 
con Merritt, attorney in the famous 
Danbury Hatters antitrust case of 1908, 
" which a boycott of hats manufactured 
\d 24°" a nonunion firm was held a violation 
_newm®! the Sherman act, and the union 
oree| to pay triple damages. 
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Clean floors are much more th 
Wholesome surroundings help 


workers spur production! And of : n floors are safety’s 
ally ... they speed trucking . . . they reduce fire hazards. 


Proper floor care does indeed pay. And it | yay 


especially— in 


the case of grease-caked floors—when the scrubbing is done with 
a Finnell 84-XR. This Industrial Dry Scrubber, with its two pow- 
erful scarifying brushes, digs out embedded accumulations in 
one-tenth the man-hour time required when hand-spudding! 
Spares the back-breaking effort of spudding, and is far more 
thorough. Has a special type of switch that reverses the motion of 
the brushes and re-sharpens them automatically. The machine is 
adaptable to wet-scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, and polishing. 


For free floor survey, consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3810 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Speed Victor... Buy Sounds 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


FLOOR 


owen aad Specialisls it PRINCIPAL 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


STANDARDIZATION 
PLUS 
SPECIALIZATION 


Powell has been making valves—and only valves 
—for 97 years. The result is an exceptionally 
complete line of industrial valves of all types— 
Globe, Angle, Gate, Y, Check, Relief, etc.—in 


bronze, 


iron and steel and a wide variety of 


pure metals and special alloys for corrosion re- 


sistance. 


As far as possible the Powell Line is standard- 
ized. But specia/ designs are often necessary to 
meet special requirements in flow control. When 
this occurs, Powell Engineering has the answer. 


Shown here is a Class 300-pound Cast Alloy Steel 
Gate Valve with flanged ends. To accommodate 
insulated pipe, it has a 12” port size venturied 


to 20” 


size end flanges. An enclosed, explosion 


proof, electric motor operator, mounted on top, 
provides quick, positive opening and closing. 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 


Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


100 Amp. 575 Volt 
@® Shutlbrak Switch 
Cat. No. SA-10633 


A Tightly Held 
Fuse Means 

A 

MORE PERFECT 
CONNECTION 


THE INGENIOUSLY DESIGNED 


SHUTLBRAK Sudiches 


clamp the fuses tight. Insert the 
fuse — —tuen the lever — and you 
havea 
tion under a and continu- 


nectors, which make possible 
quick, sure connections with 
both line and load wires or ca- 
blec — connections which will 
not “‘ease up"’ or become loose. 


Because of these and other 


producing war materials have 

th ds of these 
ewiltches. Some are used singly 
—others are banked in groups— 


or assembled in well-designed 
switchboards or panelboards. 
Still others are installed as plug- 
in units for (7) Busduct. 


Capacities: 30 to 1200 am- 
peres, inclusive, for 250 volts AC 
or DC, and 575 volts AC, in 2, 3 
and 4 pole types. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 

For Detailed Information, 
write for Bulletin No. 70 . 
Frank Adam Electric Compenr. 

Missouri. 
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| Citadel Falls 


A.F.L. machinists win ba, 

gaining agency election ov 

| C1.O. at Douglas Aircraft pla 
| in Santa Monica, Calif. 


The Douglas Aircraft Co.’s vast Sany 
| Monica (Calif.) plant, the citadel 
the open shop, has been orzanizeg 
Douglas must bargain with a union a 

| perhaps even accept a closed shop. 

e@ Machinists Won—In the fourth N 
| tional Labor Relations Board clectigg 

in less than one year, 9,647 of an eligi 
| ble 11,000 workers cast ballots Oct. |] 

5,891 voted for the International Assy 

of Machinists (A.F.L.) and 3,478 f 
| the United Automobile Worke 
(C.1.0.). One hundred and eight vote 
were declared void and 80 were chal 
lenged. 

The election was a runoff following 
by one week a ballot sought by the twa 
unions which in January and Februay 
1944, had failed twice to crack th 
strong no-union front (BW —Sep.9'+ 
p103). In the voting Oct. 4, the C.L0 
received 38% of the votes cast, thd 
A.F.L. 35.3%, no-union 25.6%, and 
challenges 1.1%. By finishing third, thq 
no-union forces were eliminated fron 
the runoff last week. 
© Bridges vs. Cheesecake—Intensivg 
campaigning preceded both elections 
The C.1.0O. brought in Harry Bridges 
West Coast longshoremen’s leader and 
California director of C.1.O., to spear 
head the drive. The A.F.L. resorted ti 
leg shows, cartoons, and music, and dur 
ing lunch periods pretty girls in short 
attracted attention to the slogan: “Voie 
A.F.L.” 

Last January, 39.7% of the worker 
voted no-union, 34.3% C.I.O., and 
26% A.F.L. in the first election; 53.3% 
no-union and 46.7% C.1.O. in the 
runoff. 

@ Principal Issue—When Donald Doug 
Wn resident of the firm, sits down with 

AM negotiating committeemen, the 
ae of open vs. closed shop # 
expected to be the principal issuc, but 
a compromise is not improbable. 

The National War Labor Board re 
cently ordered a maintenance-of-mem; 
bership contract with an escape clause- 
permitting withdrawal from a_ union 
during the 15 days immediately follow- 
ing the signing of a union contract a0 
nually—when a similar issue came up 
between Douglas’ Vernon (Calif.) plant 
and the U.A.W. 

In addition to its victory at Sant 
Monica, the I.A.M. has been successful 
in elections at Douglas plants in El 
Segundo, Calif., and Tulsa, Okla 
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PLAN YOUR PLANT ORIVE NOW! 


Good organization will be needed to sell the 6th. The task of raising the huge sum required will be 
the most difficult ever asked of Industry. As each new military success brings us closer to Victory, the 
public naturally will feel that the urgency of war financing is lessened—-whereas it isn’t. So organize 
now to prevent a letdown on the home-front from causing a letdown on the fighting front. Build your 
plant's payroll campaign around this fighting 8-Point Plan. You don’t have to wait for the official Drive 
to start— swing into action NOW! 


1 BOND COMMITTEE—Appoint a 6th War Loan Bond (b) Pre-drive letter to employees from management and 
Committee from labor, management and each represent- ) ie sl intial, 
ative group of the firm. {3} Meeting schedules, etc. 


TEAM CAPTAINS—Select a team captain, foreach ( CARD FOR EACH WORKER —Dignify each personal 

10 workers, from men and women on the payroll—but approach with a pledge, order, or authorization card 

not in a supervisory capacity. Returned veterans make made out in the name of each worker. Provide for a 

most effective captains. cash purchase or installment pledge. Instruct each cap 
tain to put a pencil notation on the card to indicate 
3 a A—Set a quota for each department and each subscription he expects to solicit from each worker. 


RESOLICITATION—People don't mind being asked 
4, MEETING OF CAPTAINS—Give a powerful presen- 2 RES anu thationensthaninm and aanetaeee 


tation of the importance of the work assigned to them. seign 
Instruct them in sales procedure. Have them carefully ~ a ent a Dee ges 


study the Treasury Booklet, Getting the Order. fully detailed plan—NOW! 
ASSIGNMENTS — Assign responsibilities for: ADVERTISE THE DRIVE—Use all possible space in 


“a y ve re the regular media you employ to tell the War Bond story, 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BUSINESS WEEK 


This is an official U. 8. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 


A Family Fight 


Two locals of streete 
union jockey for labor control i, 
merger of San Francisco's pub; 
and municipal traction systems 


When San Francisco voters las: sprip 
authorized the city to buy the Marke 
St. Ry. system for $7,500,000 anci mer 
it with the municipal system which o 
erated on parallel tracks in Markct §¢. 
Mayor Roger D. Lapham was cicditej 

with a master stroke in efficient inunic; 

li e e “\a> pal management chars ol +p 76), 

A @ Unions Kicked—Lapham, the steap. 

I. E iminate mitre gears De ship executive who distinguished him 
oe see ee agape beeen self as an employer member of the Ni 


tional War Labor Board, ran into troy. 
ble in an unexpected quarter—labor. 


? G t Fi b t i weed y’ Employees of both lines were men. 
@ e aroun 0 S ac es ¢ bers of the same A.F.L. union—the 
Sit okt 5; « Amalgamated Assn. of Street, Electric 

va SEE eR a | Railway & Motor Coach Employees of 

America—the city workers in Local 5]§ 
and the public utility workers in Loc 


3. Eliminate universal joints \._ 1004. Local 518 had about 1,100 men. 


bers, all operating employees; Loc 


Eliminate spur gears ~~ 


ee 
gs hat 


Connect related motions 


Eliminating the complexities of rigid shafting means 
fewer parts, less weight, New Economy of Manufac- 
ture. STOW Flexible Shafting is the simplest means of 
transmitting power, in-line or out-of-line, around obsta- 
cles, through congested areas. Design can be stream- 

lined and modernized. Parts can be 
placed where most convenient for 
assembly and for after-purchase 
service. 


Stow engineers offer valuable technical 


information, many timely suggestions, in 
our new booklet, ‘The How and Why of 


Flexible Shafting.” Ask for complimentary ~~? ‘ROUND AND DOWN 


copies for yourself and your desig — 3 
Gueitigaens saathiiauet : sr * The versatile bulldozer adds a novel 
Wats) * 


job to its bag of tricks by digging 4 


Soon 


eeeeee 


_e 46-ft. well for the new Columbia Met- 
| STOW MANUFACTURING co. als alumina plant at Salem, Ore. Start- 
425 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. ing with a 56-ft. circular cut, the 
Peaibhe eee” re ee eee ‘dozer excavated 350 cu. yd. of earth 

: which was removed through a side 
entrance. Seepage at 38 ft. required 
pumps to assist the machine. 


reoreroece oe ee 
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4 had about 1,500, including ma- 
,ists, clectricians, and other crafts- 
, in addition to operating crewmen. 
‘age Rates Differed—When the city 


- ever, Local 1004 had to release | 


yt 400 nonoperating craftsmen to 


appropriate A.F.L. craft unions. | 


s put the two locals on an equal 
ting as to size, but hourly wage 
ie ranges differed: 

Municipal Market St. 
tion workers. 90¢-974¢ 85¢-924¢ 
operators ... 95¢-$1.024 904¢-974¢ 


pham proclaimed that the incom- 
workers would be placed under the 
g of the municipal civil service com- 
son and enjoy the same rate of pay 
seniority as old city payrollers. 

inion in Court—Local 518 (munici- 
balked. A committee went to court 
force the newcomers to the bottom 
the seniority list and the bottom -of 
pay ma Although the municipal 
ge is higher, this would have involved 
pe cuts for those Market St. Ry. em- 
byees receiving top rate in their range. 
[he court decided against the peti- 
vers, and the city workers plan an 
peal. Meanwhile, however, the civil 
ice commission refuses to certify the 
y city employees for anything more 
n the minimum rates. 

‘he parent union is said to be consid- 
ga merger of the two warring locals. 


RIKERS PENALIZED 


Drastic action has been taken by the 
rth regional war labor board against 
International Assn. of Machinists 
FL.) local and 500 strikers at the 
mbustion Engineering Co., Chatta- 
oga, Tenn. When 1°A.M. leaders 
d they could not end the wildcat 
kout, the board ordered the company 
suspend negotiations with workers. 
board wiped all pending cases 
ought by the local from its docket, an 
precedented action taken because its 
bers “will not honor an agreement 
ched at pistol point in wartime.” 
he case, which has delayed production 
secret war equipment, will be referred 
Washington if workers continue their 
kout, the board warned. 


DREMEN’S NEW CONTRACT 


Foreman’s Assn. of America has 
ied a contract, its second, with the 
S. Stove Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., pro- 
ling that the company. recognize the 
ciation as sole bargaining agent 
foremen and assistant foremen, and 
it the F.A.A. agrees not to affiliate 
th any other union, and to recognize 
‘right of management and the gen- 
| superintendent to hire, discharge, 
point, or promote any foreman. 
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Mechanized Handling Cuts Costs 


@ Many executives are discovering in 
wartime how the use of electric trucks 
speeds production and cuts costs. 

Take the case of a plant where con- 
crete blocks are moved from molding 
machines to curing furnace. Formerly 
the blocks were placed on skids and 
moved to the furnace on a hand truck. 
This method of material handling re- 
quired a crew of seven men. 

Now the blocks are picked up in unit 
loads by an electric truck and moved 
from molding machine into the curing 
cylinder. After curing, they are moved 
to storage in the same way. This mech- 
anized method of material handling 
requires only three men, releasing four 
others to do vital work in the plant. 
It doubles production. 

This electric truck paid for itself in 
slightly more than six months. In ad- 
dition, it eliminated the grueling task 
of manual handling. 


When W.P.B. restrictions on the 
manufacture of electric trucks are 
lifted, many industries plan to use 
these machines to cut peacetime pro- 
duction costs. Before you complete 
your post-war plans, investigate how 
electric trucks speed production, cut 
cost of handling in-bound and out- 
bound shipments, make more efficient 
use of storage space, reduce handling 
accidents and damage. 


To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments: 


FoR MANAGEMENT: ‘‘Unit Loads’”’ 
Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling system that in- 
volves practically every industry. 


For TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
**Material Handling’? Handbook 

. containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


208 South La Salle Street 


© Chicago 4, Illinois 


Rauland 


as. 


Phototubes 


NOW idenrified. atte this well known forge - 


* Rauland AMPLICALL Intercommunicating 
and Sound Systems 


* Rauland Microphones 


* Rauland Cathode Ray Tubes 


RAULAND VISITRON TUBES ARE NOW IN PRODUCTION AND AVAILABLE 


Nursing for Safe 


Specialists in hazardmial 0 
modern industry find incre; 
acceptance. Plants now em 


12,000 industrial nurses. 


The steady growth in size ang 

tige of the American Assn. of Ind 
Nurses since its formation ty; 
ago attests to the coming of age 
dustrial nursing. The  associatj 
launching a drive to increas its p 
membership of 2,500 to include 
the 12,000 industrial nurses jy 
United States. 
@ Hazards Increased—Manavemep 
increasingly recognized in recent 
that a healthy employee is a mor 
cient and better adjusted worker, 
it took the necessities of war pr 
tion and the pinch of manpower 
ages to bring the situation sharply 
focus. Development of new pro 
and operational techniques has br 
new industrial hazards, and onl 
lant attention keeps them from ge 
out of hand and gumming up pr 
tion. 

The influx of older personnel, w 
handicapped workers, and young 
into war plants has necessitated 3 
tional health supervision. 
@ Slow in Rooting—The Vermont! 
ble Co. employed the first graduat 
dustrial nurse in 1895, but indugi™ 
nursing service continued to be az oct 
even after workmen’s compensatio pen 
surance legislation made safety ¢ boy 
necring and medical service econ 


, 


Electroneering is our business 


I 


Splinter-removing is almost an ev 
day operation for the 12,000) ind 
trial nurses who staff dispensaries 
the nation’s mills and factories. 
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jy desirable in the first two decades 
the century. 
In 1941 there were only 5,500 indus- 
4] nurses in the country. Insurance 
mpanies writing industrial policies— 
tably the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ce Co.—had nurses to visit policy- 
iders and advise them on health and 
es, jitation problems. 
The Employers Mutual Liability In- 
sance Co, some 15 years agorset up a 
gsultative nursing service whereby 
yes trained in industrial hazards, oc- 
f age ational diseases, and other* disabili- 
\ciatigqmes peculiar to various industries went 
its pagmmto plant medical departments to train 
clude gagompany personnel. 
ses. inp Exchanging Ideas—In addition to fos- 
pring specialized academic training, the 
ALN. is seeking to raise the caliber 
nurses in industry by exchanging pro- 
sional ideas and experience. Special 
purses have already been started at New 
ork University, St. John’s College in 
ower qgpoooklyn, Simmons College in Boston, 
sharply mee University of Minnesota, and in half 
W prod dozen schools of nursing. 
has bogie In 1942 a special committee of the 
| onlpublic Health Assn. made a survey 
om gem’ 924 plants employing some 2,500,- 
up pr (0 workers, with 3,207 nurses. The 
pmmittee found that conceptions of 
nursing” service varied widely from 
dustry to industry, but that in most 
aes industrial nurses were charged 
ith organization and maintenance of 
mont \q@ medical department, day-to-day treat- 
raduatqqment of occupational diseases, care of 
 induggmergency cases, assisting the plant 
octor if any, safety education and acci- 
nsationggment control, and participation in em- 
fety qgployees’ welfare programs. 
- econ Manufacturing industries employed 
4% of industrial nurses, the survey re- 
aled, with the iron and steel industry 
tading the field in the number of 
rr? EEblants having such service. Connecticut, 
ndiana, Illinois, Texas, and Ohio had 
he highest percentage of nurses in 
elation to the number of industries. 


JJD DISPUTE GOES BACK 


Final action on James C. Petrillo’s 
pancake turner” dispute at radio sta- 
fon WJJD, Chicago, was postponed 
gain last week when the ak eae 
at labor board referred it back for col- 
ctive bargaining with the station’s 
ew owner, Marshall Field. 

A strike occurred last Apr. 13 when 
VJJD refused to hire additional pan- 
tke turners—men who put transcrip- 
ions on the turntables and take them 
t (B W—May6’44,p100). On Aug. 13, 
panel of the regional board denied 
he request of Petrillo’s A.F.L. Ameri- 
tan Federation of Musicians for employ- 
ent of three musicians for turning 
tcords. The report found that the sta- 
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Stop 
Blinking 


ONCE AND FOR ALL 


Blinking and flickering of dying fluorescent lamps cannot pos- 
sibly recur with G-E Watch Dog Starters. When this annoying 
condition occurs the Watch Dog stops blinking once and for all 
by cutting itself out of the circuit. Since there is no flow of current 
futile and needless starting attempts are prevented. 


The Watch Dog’s positive no blink feature not only prolongs 
the life of the starter but safeguards the ballast, conserves current 
and reduces maintenance. Install G-E Watch Dog Starters now 
and forget all about annoying blink and flicker. 


Would you like to have further details about the G-E Watch 
Dog? Just fill in and return this coupon. 


BSBaEeESBaSBeSBEeRBEHBEHREBaBEBa SB SB 
Hear the General Elec- s 
tric radio programs: Appliance and Merchandise Dept., 
“The G-E All Girl Or- @ General Electric Co., Section Q1047-102 
chestra’’ Sunday 10 P.M. * neigapen, Ceae. 
EWT, NBC. “‘The World e —— si “lenis 
ee lease send me your bulletin “How to Use G- uo- 
oun 645 PM. pdf . rescent Accessories for Best Lighting Results.” 
a Re i Ale tail OA i ea iar 
BUY WAR BONDS Company 
AND KEEP THEM @ address. ie 
Ld ee State 
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When Industry gets. the word i 


yh 


a 
— 


Es, when industry gets that order, it means that our boys will soon 
Yr coming home with victory in hand and a job in mind. And the 
jobs will be here — because industry will change back to peace pro- 
duction as fast as it went to war. 

And in the change-back, am EXxPREsS will continue to perform a 
service that has become indispensable to industry —the high speed 
delivery of critical material that keeps production at peak efficiency. 
Yes, there’s a use for AIR EXPRESS in every business—and after the 
war, business will find this service greatly expanded for reaching 
world-wide as well as domestic markets. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
AMoney-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


With additional planes and space available for all types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Eapecns directly Garvan hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. And shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express charges—as a result of increased efficiency devel- 
oped to meet wartime demands. 

WRITE TODAY for “‘North, East, South, West”—an informative booklet that 
will stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, , ed York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


tion’s present staff does not havi enog 
work to fill in the minimum of °5 ho, 
a week specified in the union | ont, 

The board approved the un on’; 
quest that a minimum of tn y 
musicians be retained. 

If A.F.M. and Marshall Fic\d te 
no agreement within 60 day: city 
party may refer the case back to ¢ 
board for final determination. 


OVERTIME PLAN ALTERED 


Where employees are paid on : Pie 
rate basis, overtime payments }iust | 
—— by multiplying by time g 
one-half either the average hourly eay 
ings for the week or an agrecd-upq 
fixed piece rate. Consent judgments | 
this effect in three test cases = bee 
entered in U.S. District Court, § 
Louis. 

The cases, which apply to 82 garmen 
manufacturers~in the St. Louis arg, 
were brought by the Wage & Hour), 
vision of the Dept. of Labor against tly 
Leader Garment Co., Paul Sachs Ong 
nals, Inc., and the Irene Karol Dr 
Shop. An estimated $200,000 in » 
nual wage increases will result. 

The St. Louis clothing industry ha 
been working under an agreement mat: 
in 1941 between the Associated Ca: 
ment Industries of St. Louis and th 
International Ladies Garment Worker’ 
Union, under which a fixed hourly rat 
(81¢ for operators and $1.06 for pres 
ers) was used as a basis for payment ¢ 
time worked beyond 40 hours a weck 


JOB AID FOR SEAMEN 


Seamen who left peacetime jobs after 
May I, 1940, to enter the merchant 
marine will be helped by the War Ship 
ping Administration if they elect to 
return to former jobs after the war 
Those who plan to go back to perm 
nent jobs for which they are still quali 
fied will be given certificates under 
Public Law 87 establishing their clig- 
bility for re-employment rights. Appi 
cation must be made to WSA within +) 
days after release, and certificates pre 
sented to employers within 40 day 
after issuance. 


NWLB LOOKS AT RECORD 


National War Labor Board thi 
month begins its third year of wage 
stabilization work under the Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1942 with 16,872 voluntan 
cases awaiting settlement (about fou 
weeks’ work at the current 4,262 cases 
a week) and a backlog of 2,942 slower 
dispute cases (about 19 weeks’ work 2 
153 cases a week). In two years the 
board settled 282,426 voluntary and 
9,983 dispute cases. 
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Jour D on the China coast which effectively cut Tokyo’s tenuous supply lines to the 
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‘| ic INESS WEEK You can expect a steady crescendo of action in the Pacific during the next 


on two pre-election weeks. 

The battering Formosa raids are stage settings for invasion of the 
Philippines, planned since late last summer (BW—Aug.5'44,p111). 

Gen. MacArthur, accompanied by high Philippine officials, will land 
with the invading forces—a symbol of the return to the Far East of American 
power and authority. 

But our inability to force the Japanese fleet into a major battle early 
this fall probably means that Manila cannot be attacked until bases are 
captured farther south in the Philippines. 

Sd 
Churchill, at Quebec, demanded a place in the Far Eastern limelight for 
Britain and probably was offered the vast mop-up job in the southwest 
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inst the Netherlands Indies, French Indo-China, and Malaya, British-American forces 


1S Orig 
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can be expected to strike from India and Ceylon. 


in a Both the French and the Dutch are insisting on a face-saving place in 
the liberation of their colonies, and this demand will be satisfied. 


try ha & 

i Ce Don’t miss the significance of Russia’s pattern of battle in eastern Europe. 
ind th Aware that London is boldly maneuvering for vast spheres of 
oe influence—in Iran, Greece, Ethiopia, and the Far East—and that other 
. prew colonial powers—including the U. S.—are planning a vigorous expansion in 
nent of the Pacific, Moscow is pushing its own expansion program. 
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week While the battle at Warsaw lags, Russia is systematically mopping up 
in all territories to be annexed to the Soviet Union—currently the Baltics— 
and winning new strategic strength in territories to be dominated by Mos- 
cow—currently Finland, Yugoslavia, and Hungary (BW—Jul.22'44,p111). 
« 

Arrival of large numbers of Soviet troops in foreign territory has forced 
Moscow to fix local exchange rates for the ruble which may mark the entry 
of the ruble into the world exchange markets. 

All of Russia’s foreign trade heretofore has been conducted in the cur- 
rency of its customers or suppliers. 


Ship 


war. 


elig * 


Incidentally, don’t think the last word has been spoken in the issue created 
by Russia’s application for oil concessions in northern Iran, and Teheran’s 
refusal to make a deal. 

British interests, solidly intrenched in the rich Persian Gulf oil fields 


days 


») in the south, will pay almost any price to keep Russian operators out. 
Iran will be a tinderbox of the first order as soon as the wartime 
aa honeymoon of the big powers ends (BW—Dec. 18’43,p63). 
biliza- ® 
intary Sweden felt the iron hand of the United Nations recently. 
four About the same time that delivery of foreign mail to Sweden was sud- 
saad denly stopped, Stockholm was reminded that neutrals also are expected to 
ry make sacrifices to help win the war against the Axis. As a result, the Swedes 
s the ennounced this week that all ball bearing shipments to Germany have been 
and - stopped. Presumably foreign mail deliveries are being resumed. 
e ' 
1944 Don’t be surprised if Washington steps up its pressure on Argentina. 


Wy - .. ts «. « ‘The British have not renewed their meat.contract. with Buenos Aires; 
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since Sept. 30, they have been operating on a day-to-day basis, with no British 
ships arriving at Argentine ports except to pick up meat for Britain. 

If the major battles with Germany are ended this year, as expected, 
and food supplies become more abundant in England, it should not surprise 
you if a full economic embargo is applied to Argentina toward the end of 
the year. This would coincide with the harvests already blighted by drought, 
and with unusually heavy slaughtering caused by the shortage of fodder. 

And it would follow drastic slashes in this country’s purchases of such 
strategic materials as tungsten, lead, and antimony. 

+. 
In the scramble for postwar trade, new patterns are developing. 

The Dominican Republic will have its first textile mill when a factory, 
now under construction, is completed early in 1945. It will be equipped with 
secondhand machinery purchased at Atlanta, Ga., for about $86,000. 

Brazil, on the other hand, is being deprived of immediate delivery of 
secondhand textile machinery purchased recently in Alabama. The War 
Production Board has forbidden dismantling of three mills, and has placed 
orders for 3,000,000 yd. of cotton cloth (BW—Oct.14’44,p54). 

3 


It has been revealed in Brazil that the government textile mission which 
recently visited the U. S. placed orders for 2,500,000 spindles for immediate 
delivery, and plans to purchase another 6,500,000 during the next twelve 
yeors. In the past, Great Britain was the principal supplier of Brazil’s textile 
equipment. 
7 

Chile has recently announced the purchase of U. S. turbines and other 
equipment for three large hydroelectric plants to be built in the southern 
part of the country (BW—Jan.1‘44,p44). 

A new factory to manufacture electric equipment will soon be com- 
pleted at Sao Paulo, Brazil; will employ 3,000; and will produce—among 
other items—refrigerators and radios. 

Also, the Sao Paulo Chamber of Commerce has just announced that 
local industries now produce 33 major types of rubber products, ranging 
from automobile tires to erasers. 

° 
Look for long and bitter debates when the International Civil Aviation Con- 
ference meets in Chicago, beginning Oct. 30. 

Objective: to work out a pattern of interndtional reciprocity modeled 
more or less on the principles which govern domestic public utilities, accord- 
ing to which a limited number of utilities operate under official supervision. 

Most nettlesome problem: to find a formula which will allow planes 
transit over foreign territory without interfering with military security. 

* 


U. S. and British businessmen have not been alone in their eagerness to 
renew old commercial contacts in Paris. 

J. S. Duncan, president of Massey-Harris, Ltd., big Canadian farm 
machinery firm, has reportedly been stalled in London en route to Paris 
where he handled Massey-Harris affairs before the war 

What almost made the visit appear legitimate was the fact that Duncan 
is Canadian member of the Combined Agricultural & Food Machinery Com- 
mittee of the Combined Production & Resources Board. The catch, however, 
was that he was not traveling on committee business. 
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rican Headway 


Industry in South Africa 
oys wartime boom, but looks 
government for protection in 
swar years. 


OHANNESBURG=Contact — with 
rican suppliers in wartime has 
ulated trade between the U. S. and 
th Africa, but how far the business 
be increased after the war remains 
open question. Much will depend 
mn how quickly American manufac- 
ers can catch up on their orders and 
yn the attitude of the South African 
emment toward protection of newly 
eloped secondary industries. 
otection Pledged—For years, offi- 
policy has been to protect light 
nufacturing, and Sidney Waterson, 
nister of Economic Development, re- 
tly reiterated this stand in a prom- 
to encourage every branch of indus- 
that could be regarded as based on 
nd economic foundations. He in- 
ed, however, ‘that industry must in- 
use its efficiency and raise its stand- 
s to meet those set by foreign manu- 
turers. 
ndustries Grow—South African in- 
stry has made rapid progress during 
p war, attempting to meet increasing 
sumer demand at a time when im- 
s of traditional foreign products dave 
n cut off or curtailed. 
Var demands for military shoes and 
iforms have given the leather, boot, 
d clothing industries a firm ee 
th African canned foods have fol- 
ed Allied troops into battle. Cement, 
el, and other * abet construction 
terials have been exported to the Far 
st for defense installations. 
mports Increase—Trade statistics are 
!] unavailable in detail, but recent 
baths have witnessed an increase in 
ports of all kinds. During 1943, the 
ited States shipped only 500 tons of 
ilian supplies to the Union, but dur- 
p the first half of 1944 imports in this 
egory reached 340,000 tons. The 
io of civilian goods to military sup- 
es was one to in 1942; now it is 
out three to two. 
sBefore the war the U. S. supplied 
tween $64,000,000 and $100,000,000 
goods yearly to South Africa. The 
ief items were motor vehicles, chassis, 
ctrical machinery and apparatus, 
ner machinery, and clothing. A sub- 
intial backlog or demand for these 
oducts has accumulated during the 
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war, and will last some time even after 
war controls are lifted and civilian pro- 
duction restarted. ’ 

@ Tum to U. S.—Simple farm equip- 
ment is now manufactured in the 
Union, but for all heavier types the 
buyer must turn to the United States or 
other Empire sources. Before the war 
the United Kingdom exported about 
$160,000,000 of goods to South Africa, 
and wartime accumulations of sterling 
exchange will encourage trade with the 
U. K. once shipping and goods be- 
come available. 

Wartime trade with the Argentine 

has been characterized by spectacular ex- 
pansion and equally precipitous con- 
traction. Traders turned to the Argen- 
tine as all other sources were dimin- 
ished, and the market was flooded with 
textiles and crockery of mediocre qual- 
ity selling at high prices. 
e Argentina Snubbed—Before the war 
Argentina exported less than $1,200,- 
000 of goods to the Union each year, 
but in the period July, 1942, to July, 
1943, boosted the figure to an estimated 
$40,000,000. During 1944, for political 
and other reasons, Union imports from 
Argentina have slumped drastically. Al- 
though total Argentine exports increased 
one-third in os during the first half 
of 1944, exports to South Africa de- 
clined by nearly 60%. 

Accusations that Argentine exporters 
exploited South Africa’s need have been 
made, and Argentina has reportedly re- 
voked export privileges of some trans- 
gressors. Freight rates, already consid- 
ered high, were also “accidentally” 
boosted from 250 to 350 pesos a ton 
for shipments of cotton goods. A few 
experiences of this sort have caused 
some Union businessmen to decide on 
bypassing the Argentine deliberately 
once other markets are opened. 


Mexico Irrigates 


Program is speeded with 


larger funds, more government 
backing; 500,000 acres added 
during the past two years. 


MEXICO, D. F.—High ranking in 
Mexico’s development plans is its $200,- 
000,000 irrigation program, started 18 
years ago under President Calles with 
the formation of the National Commis 
sion of Irrigation. ‘This program is now 
being speeded up considerably. 

President Avila Camacho revealed 

recently that the commission irrigated 
as ore | land during the first three years 
of his administration as during the 14 
years from 1926 to 1940. 
e Tablelands Are Dry—The most popu- 
lated regions of Mexico—the high table- 
lands—are also those where rains are 
scarcest. Only 3,000,000 acres of a 
total of 36,000,000 acres of cultivable 
land receive sufficient rain to sustain 
profitable farms. 

For a long time, public authorities 
paid little attention to irrigation. It was 
only in 1926 that the Mexican govern 
ment began to plan for the eventual irri 
gation of 10,000,000-acres. The new 
agency was faced with the choice be- 
tween long and difficult studies of its 
‘problems and immediate action. Calles 
decided that work should begin im- 
mediately, and construction of four large 
dams was started during his term of 
office. Only two of these proved suc- 
cessful. 

@ Funds Increased—The first steps had 
been taken, however, and each succes- 
sive government earmarked more money 
for irrigation purposes: $2,000,000 un- 


The two-year-old La Angostura Dam in the State of Sonora is typical of the 15 
waterway projects completed by Mexico’s National Commission of Irrigation. 
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der Calles; $8,000,000 under Cardenas; 
and $14,000,000 so far under Avila Ca- 
macho. Before the commission was set 
up, about 1,000,000 acres were irri- 
gated in Mexico. Since 1926, 1,200,000 
acres have been irrigated—an area equiva- 
lent to one-eighth of all the irrigable 
land in the country. 

Costs of installing an irrigation sys- 

tem are high—between $40 and $80 an 
acre—and are advanced by the govern- 
ment; charges to landowners do not 
approach total outlays. This year the 
commission will spend about $22,000,- 
000, an amount equal to 10% of all 
government expenditures. So far $25,- 
000,000 in irmgation bonds have been 
floated, $7,000,000 refunded. 
e Total of 43 Dams—Not counting a 
large number of small irrigation proj- 
ects (totaling some 180,000 acres and 
costing about $14,000,000), the commis- 
sion’s program calls for 43 dams, of 
which 15 have already been completed. 
The eight largest, some of them still 
under construction (map, below), will 
irrigate nearly 2,000,000 acres involving 
total appropriations of over $100,000,- 
000. 

The Valsequillo project (BW—Feb. 
12’44,p109), involving construction of 
the $2,000,000 Devil’s Balcony dam and 
a $10,000,000, 7-mi. tunnel, is progress- 
ing on schedule. Work is being done 
by Compania Constructora Rosoff, a 
subsidiary of Rosoff Subway Construc-+ 
tion Co. of New York, and American 
bulldozers and other machinery are 
speeding the project, due to be finished 
in 1946, 

@ Much Criticism—Two other big proj- 
ects, El] Palmito and El Azucar, started 
under Cardenas, are still far from fin- 


ished. The dam at El Pamito, however, 
was completed in time to save many 
lives and millions in property when the 
Nazas River flooded last month. 
Although Mexicans recognize the 
long-range importance of irrigation, they 
find plenty to criticize in the current 
work of the irrigation commission and 
the agricultural policy pursued in wa- 
tered areas. They insist that the govern- 
ment encourage cultivation of cheap 
crops of corn, wheat, and beans on the 
costly land, instead of higher-profit 
crops. Also, it is claimed that too much 
attention is paid to irrigation and not 
enough to the attendant problems of 
drainage. 
e To Speed Work—The government is 
proud of its record during the two years 
that ended last April, in which 500,000 
acres were provided with irrigation, and 
it intends to get as much more done as 
possible between now and September, 
1946, when the term of Avila Camacho 
expires. 


NEW POWER FOR AUTOS 


A Soviet engineer—Georgi Babat—is 
reported to have dle recently a 
motor vehicle which receives its power 
from electric wires laid beneath the sur- 
face of the street. No contact with the 
wire is necessary. 

This is one of the nonmilitary pro- 
ducts of Soviet wartime research, con- 
ducted by more than 25,000 scientists 
and engineers working in 700 universi- 
ties and 900 research laboratories at a 
cost, in 1944, of about $1,000,000,000. 
Since 1941, more than 1,000 scientists 
have received Stalin prizes for their con- 
tributions to the Russian war effort. 


CANADA 


Co-op Showdo 
Wheat pools prepare 
taxation threat by reducing 
income and increasing pri 
paid to farmers for grain. 


OTTAWA—Whether — cooperat 
should be subjected to the same taxatj 
treatment as other companiecs—a } 
political-economic issue in Canada 
years, just as it is becoming in { 
United States (page 29)—may be forg 
to a showdown by action of the westy 
wheat pools in cutting handling charg 
on coarse grains from 13¢ a bu. to 
and raising the price they pay for wha 
at rural elevators above prices fixed } 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 
@Same Effect—The price boost , 
wheat has the same effect for growg 
as the reduction in handling charges 
coarse grains, since the pools are passi 
on to farmers 2¢ out of 3¢ a bu. allow 
for handling by the wheat board. fi 
the past year the federal, government ly 
been absorbing handling charges ¢ 
wheat as a war measure. 

Private grain companies are co 
pelled to meet the new prices and 
dling charges in order to stay in bu 
ness. This subjects them to a serio 
and possibly fatal—price squeeze on o 
erating revenues and profits. 

e@ Tax Move?—The pools claim their 
tion is in line with their policy of 
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@ completed 
S Nearing completion | ~ 
© In preparation * 
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Mexico's long-range irrigation plans provide for watering 
about one-third of the nation’s arable land. About 20% of 
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all the government's spending now goes for irrigati0 
chiefly for work on the eight biggest projects. 
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Wi ng stieng “the: things that make CAmer 


eeping a Jeep “out of hot water’’... 
rning on the heat” for a Refrigerator 


jeer absorbs terrific punishment as it 
ts the high spots and jolts to earth. It 
ald be in trouble all the time if its bolts 
d nuts didn’t hang on to each other 
ith bull-dog tenacity. 

refrigerator moving along an assem- 
y line could bottle-neck at crucial points 
its bolts and nuts didn't fit together 
ily and tighten quickly. 
For strength that survives the stresses 
shock, vibration and pull . . . for accu- 
te mating that speeds up assembly: 


standardize on RB&W fasteners. 

It's not by accident that RB&W Em- 
pire products have found their way into 
so much of the nation’s farm machinery, 
power and transportation equipment, 
home appliances, construction equipment 
and furniture. Their acceptance is the re- 
sult of 99 years of purposeful planning . 
99 years of relentless effort to develop 
equipment and processes for improving 
fastener properties . . . perfecting auto- 
matic cold heading and cold punching . . . 


creating new thread-forming techniques. 
And new developments on the way will 
give further reasons why ““RB&W"’ on 
your order means a step forward toward 
stronger products and faster assembly. 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company. 
Factories at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pao., Rock 
Folis, 11. Sales offices at : Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portiand. Seottie. 


WANTED 


This Company, with 2 modern facto- 
ries, and 1,300 employees, at present 
engaged in the most oxacting type of 
high-precision war production, Is in- 
terested in parts or units for civilian 
use requiring high-precision and skill 
for post-war production. 
Write New Products Division, Dept. BW-10 

THE MB MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


newW TRIUMPH 
OVER DEAFNESS 


ey , Melee heningeities ected, 
New clearness, quie age on 

holes, power. Result of aE ape 's un- 
matched experience in —_——s 00% 
of precision hearing test instruments 
used by U.S. pom Navy, airlines, 
ear 
Write for free booklet, ““Your Hear- 
oo —What Is It Like?” Tells of latest 

vances in analyzing and restoring 
individual hearing losses. 

MAICO CO., Inc. 

Dept. 170, 21 N. 3rd St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Let Maico bring back the sounds you're missing! 


INVENTIONS OR PRODUCTS 


WANTED FOR 


POST WAR MANUFACTURE 


Organization with complete Engi- 
neering Department, tool making, and 
manufacturing facilities. Modern plant, 
in position to develop, manufacture, 
advertise, and sell. Royalty basis or 
any other satisfactory arrangement. 


Box 419, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


NEW MARKETS 
GO WEST! 


Your PRODUCTS in the skilled, 
aggressive hands of this strong Pa- 
i cific Coast sales and export organi- 


zation WILL GO WEST. 


Post-war planning for Pacific 
Northwest, Alaska, and: Oriental 
markets indicates a heavy demand 
for expendable merchandise, capital 
asset products, hard and soft lines. 
Any product which these markets 
can use can be sold by this firm. 


Head of the organization will be 
glad to discuss franchise agreements 
or distribution plans with you. 


Write: 
SPECIAL ACCOUNT 819-A 
Care of 
THE PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK 
SEATTLE 11, WASHINGTON 


ducing costs to farmers whenever possi- 
ble, and that their financial statements 
show that previous charges were higher 
than necessary. The move is seen, how- 
ever, as aiming to cut profits of the 
Is as a precaution against the possi- 
bility of their being compelled to pay 
federal income and excess-profits taxes. 
It has been recalled, for instance, that 
when private business was pressing for 
taxation of the pools two years ago, a 
prominent pool official stated that if 
Ottawa decided to tax them they would 
not be caught in a taxable position for 
more than the year in which the deci- 
sion was made. 
@ Assessments Made—Recently the Fed- 
eral Revenue Dept. assessed pool earn- 
ings for purposes of taxation, and these 
estimates are under fire from the pool. 
This preparatory step is not taken too 
seriously in Canada, since it is doubtful 
that Ottawa would try to make the 


assessments stick in an electin y,, 

Ottawa is pledged to assist tl ¢ dey. 
opment of small and medium-s ¢ }y 
ness enterprises, and it is likely ‘hat 
demise of wheat operators forced out, 
business by cooperative pools w |] bri 
prompt federal action. The  uestig 
remains as to how Ottawa can put 4 
co-ops on an equal footing with oth 
business if they are determined to dod 
taxes by reducing earnings. 


SEEKING NEW USES 


Canada’s war-expanded aircraft j 
dustry, scheduled for a 90% to 95 
cutback at the end of the war, is sear 
ing for new uses for its plants, equi 
ment, and trained personnel. 

Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd., has notife 
shareholders that it is investigating othe 
possible lines of activity in order to keg 
its organization going between the dat 


FOOD FOR FIGHTERS 


Victory gardens started by garrison 
troops on Guadalcanal (BW—TJul. 
1’44,p26) are burgeoning into sizable 
truck farms that turn out fresh vege; 
tables (above) for U. S. armed forces 
in the Pacific. Under military over- 
seers, native field hands till the rich 
tropical soil to produce several crops 
a year. And at one plantation a tribal 
chief wears G.I. sergeant’s stripes 
while proudly driving an American 
tractor—barefooted (right). Crops 
that are produced on these farms, 
which save uncounted costs as well as 
precious amounts of shipping space, 
include: cabbage, corn, eggplant, 
radishes, cucumbers, onions, toma- 
toes, watermelons, and cantaloupes. 
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ing othe 
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ot cutbacks and clarification of avia- 
stwar Outlook. Fairchild’s con- 
with the U.S. for Curtiss dive- 
pers has been reduced and will be 
sleted by the end of winter. 
he gov ernment-sponsored commit- 
investigating the future of the in- 
, has recommended government 


» producer. 
ajor event along this line has been 
wa’ assistance in securing manu- 
prin; 
vot (BW—Apr.1’44,p112). Since 
» were Obtained, the design has 


fo assure Canada’s position as a | 


rights for the Douglas DC-4 | 


altered to permit use of British — 
Royce Merlin engines in place of | 


Pratt & Whitney engines made in 
U.S. A contract for 50 of these 
ports was given to the Canadian 
ets Co. for the government-owned 
it operates at Montreal. 


SIGNMENT FOR HOWE 


predicted (BW—Oct.14'44,p121), 
has put Munitions & gi, ply 

ister C. D. Howe at the head of the 

Reconstruction Dept. 


the same time, Prime Minister | 


kenzie King announced establish- 
of a t. of Veterans Affairs, 
it lan Mackenzie, Minister of Pen- 
& National Health, and a Dept. 
ational Health & Welfare, under 
Claxton, parliamentary assistant 
prime minister. ‘The Reconstruc- 
Dept. is listed as a temporary, tran- 
period cy, the other two as 
anent additions to the Canadian 
inistrative setup. 
nder reconstruction, Canada places 
problems of reconversion and 
attainment of postwar full employ- 
t. Housing development and indus- 
research will also fall within the 
diction of the new department. 


ADA BUILDS SHIPS 


pnadian shipyards have built nearly 


1,000 tons of shipping since the 
of the war, the bulk of it for the 
ed Kingdom or sale to the United 


nada has launched more than 300 
tters of 10,000-ton rating. Two of 
were sold to the United Kingdom 
0 to the U. S. Another 100 were 
available to the U. K. under Cana- 
Mutual Aid. The remainder have 
operated by Canadian companies 
the general direction of the 
td Nations shipping pool. 
addition to these standard freight- 


Canada has built 4,700-ton cargo 


Ws and 3,600- to 10,000-ton tank- 
A number of these have also been 
d to other warring nations, includ- 
Australia. 
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THE CASE OF THE 


the Crime! Kena by sludge! 


theClue! One look at the en- 


gine’s ‘‘insides”’! 


the Culprit! Sludge forming 


contaminants in the oil. 


the Solution! An oil filter 


which REMOVES contaminants 
before they can combine to form 
engine choking sludge. 


the Big Story / Exclusive 


controlled depth filtration which ac- 
tually CLEANSES oil is the big story 
back of the DeLuxe Oil Filter, with 
the spring and cone supported car- 
tridge. Cut engine repair and operat- 
ing costs, and lengthen engine life by 
installing DeLuxe. For further de- 
tails, write for FREE BOOKLET. 


DELUXE PRODUCTS CORP. 
1425 Lake Street LaPorte, Indiana 


CONSERVATION IS OUR FIELD 


THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 72) 


For some time daily trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange has been 
pretty featureless except for the high 
degree of selectivity on the buying side 
and the partial renewal of speculative in- 
terest lately in certain low-priced shares. 
@ Hopes Fade Quickly—Oa Wednesday 
of this week the market did show some 
definite signs of price strength, and some 
of the Wall Street bulls almost permitted 
this to beguile them into believing that 
the industrial and rail stocks might 
finally be getting ready to stage a serious 
testing of their mid-July 1942-44 bull 
market highs. 

Such hopes didn’t last long. Wednes- 

day’s price strength awakened no real 
response from the vast number of in- 
vestors and traders who have been on 
the sidelines since last summer waiting 
to see what happens. The market 
quickly relapsed into somnolence. 
@ Developments Awaited—Most Wall 
Street observers believe that the present 
“wait and see” attitude will continue 
until there is some clean-cut domestic or 
foreign development of sufficient import- 
ance to force a change. 

The Street believes that the first and 
most obvious development that might 
cause stocks to break out of their pres- 


spect. Actually, they see th 
least a bit hopeful of a chang 
ington, and to prove their poin 
attention to the rise that has | 
in utility stocks recently. 
They do agree that the 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey \\ ald s, 
stocks up sharply. But they not dlbtons 
certain that the same thing 
happen should President Roose «lt be ; 
elected since such news, the belig 
would immediately regenerate infly 
fears that have been smouldering y; 
the surface for some time. 
Wall Street’s new-issues market q 
rently shows every sign of having 4 
busiest week seen in the financing fg 
since April, 1936, when the un 
houses were enjoying a terrific volume ; 
utility refunding business. 
© Big Offerings—On Wednesda, 
a Halsey, Stuart & Co. syndicate of 16 
members was engaged in the offeri 
$155,000,000 of Commonwealth | 
Co. bonds and another group of 95 mer 
bers was having its hands full wit 
$33,000,000 of new Los Angeles bond 
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HE TRADING POST 


backs and Public Relations 


speaking before a Los Angeles execu- 
; conference on public relations, 
_Kindelberger, president of North 
sican Aviation, recently offered an 
yually keen analysis of the public 
tions involved in war contract termi- 
jon and discussed its application to 
own company’s operation at Dallas. 
net that I have room here for only 
‘extract from his discussion: 


We have always believed that there would 
ea time when a change in war would 
se the various procurement agencies of 
government to cut back or terminate 
tracts at a very rapid rate, which would 

very little time for preparation. We 

thinking more in terms of days and 
rs than weeks, months and years. It 
also our feeling that in order for us to 
a proper job a terminating a contract, 
would have to know all that there was to 
, about the operation of such termina- 


rom a purely accounting and operational 
dpoint we set up a termination board 
fnd out all about termination, keep 
ast of all the various laws, rules and 
jations. This group, after it was set up 
¢ than a year ago, formally terminated 
y small contracts. We then had a system 
handling such terminations well devel- 
i and we were completely familiar with 
rapidly changing rules and regulations at 
particular time. ‘This enabled us to 
¢ in and act quickly. 
long with the development of purely 
strial operations to handle terminations, 
public relations “eae was study- 
the various things that would affect the 
munities, our employees and all other 
ple when such terminations hit us. We 
that we must keep our house in order 
be ready at any time to act intelligently 
quickly and with due regard to the effect 
the communities in which we operate. 
san example of the results to be ob- 
ed from such planning, our Dallas B-24 
ination involved the cancellation or re- 
ion of about 4,500 separate purchase 
rs affecting a total of 436 suppliers and 
ontractors, Our total outstanding pur- 
commitments to suppliers on the B-24 
pam, estimated at $21,000,000, were re- 
d by the partial termination to about 
000,000. The contract termination staff 
bur Dallas organization, which had been 
up and prepared for such a task, dis- 
hed telegrams to each of these suppliers 
mg them to stop work immediately 
ding receipt of further instructions. 
“¢ telegrams were in the hands of our 
pliers the same day that public announce- 
t of the cutback was carried in the press. 
Yur public relations problems at Dallas 
certainly not identical to those which 
be faced by any other manufacturer in 
other community on the occasion of 
fact cutbacks or terminations. In the 
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first place, no two local situations are exactly 
alike. Second, termination arrangements 
and effects will probably never be the same 
at two plants. 

5 tia 


At the time of the notification of the 
government's plan to cut back the Liberator 
production, total employment at both plants 
was more than 34,000. The cutback in the 
program came at a time when we were 
already manufacturing, in some departments, 
units beyond the total reduced number then 
to be built. Therefore, it was necessary 
that we immediately lay off 3,400 people. 

Our calculations were rapidly made and 
showed that we would have to reduce our 
force by 17,500 people within 90 days. You 
can imagine what this meant to a city like 
Dallas which employed less than 17,000 
people in all industrial pursuits when our 
first plant was started there. The effect on 
the community is that which would occur 
in Los Angeles were the operations of Lock- 
heed, North American, Northrop and 
Douglas El Segundo to be completely and 
simultaneously discontinued. 

Our public relations actions at Dallas, fol- 
lowing the notice of the contract cutback 
progam, were obviously designed to lessen, 
as far as possible, the hardship caused our 
employees and the community. It was fur- 
ther necessary that we maintain and if pos- 
sible improve all of our local relationships in 
order that we would be enabled to carry out 
our remaining war production as efficiently 
and effectively as possible. It was also 
necessary that we serve, by word and action, 
the interests of war production in Dallas and 
the surrounding region. This purpose 
recognized our responsibility to the nation 
in time of war. We felt it was our duty 
to help channel available manpower into 
essential industry, maintain community in- 
terest in the war production jobs still ahead, 
and do everything else within our power to 
serve the war effort. 

Naturally, many public relations policies 
and actions at termination time serve these 
purposes. For instance, it is in the interest 
of both the company and the war effort that 
information on the effects of the cutback or 
termination be given to supervision, em- 

loyees, subcontractors and the community, 
in such a manner that most vitally concerned 
parties get the full facts before they receive 
dangerous misinformation from rumor or ill- 
considered public statements by uninformed 
sources. 

The company suffers from public mis- 
understanding if rumor and misinformation 
are permitted to gain headway, and the war 
effort is damaged by the resulting shift of 
workers from essential work and by a gen- 
eral let-down in war resolve in a community. 
I repeat that I do not have a final answer to 
any company’s individual problem, and cer- 
tainly I have no neat sb we tied in blue 
ribbon, labeled “Public Relations Plan—Do 
Not Open Until Termination of Contract” 
which you can take away with you and tuck 
inside a file until satel Wc. 


Winged freight! 


o MAN can foresee fully the future 
N of flying when the world settles 
down to work again. America will be 
a smail country to industry, to trav- 
ellers and the public generally. 

In giant freight, passenger, army 
and navy planes, in the sportsman’s 
week-end or commuting plane, in all 
kinds, there will be Ashcroft Gauges. 

Always the trend is towards more 
power which inevitably means greater 
pressures and a larger variety of special 
conditionsunder which pressure gauges 
must operate. 

Always Ashcroft Gauges may be 
adapted or new ones developed to 
meet any need. In nearly a century 
of gauge making, we have looked 
ahead and planned for coming re- 
quirements. 

So if you need gauges now, specify 
“Ashcroft.” If, in the coming peace- 
time era, your own engineering calls 
for gauges, you may depend upon the 
enduring accuracy of Ashcroft Gauges 
and their precise fitness for the work 
they have to do. 

We are making more gauges now 
than ever in our history—and better 


gauges. 
Ki 
ASHCROFT 
Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 

Sofety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ industrial instruments. 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hois® 
and other lifting specialties. 


Stocked and sold by lading Distributors 
everywhere... you auges, in~ 
justen ASHCROFT... Write for bookie. 


THE TREND 


CORNERSTONE AT DUMBARTON OAKS? 


Announcement of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for 
a world security organization has been greeted by a reti- 
cence that is dangerous, whether it be respectful or 
cynical. History might be called upon to justify either 
attitude toward the effort, but it could never justify 
silence as to the results. And silence is least golden when 
the results are still tentative. We had better speak out 
before our listeners’ ears become cobwebbed by such 
myths as were spun from Versailles. 


@ One warning should be unnecessary. From the agony 
of the years since Versailles, we must surely have learned 
that we do not “make” peace as we might make a con- 
tract—at a sitting, in one completed action. We make it 
as we make war—day after day, by sustained planning 
and continued action. No man who has lived through 
the past 25 years will expect ever to look back to 1944 and 
say that we “made peace” at Dumbarton Oaks. 

It might remain less evident that we do not make 
peace by mere political arrangements, however much 
sustained effort we may put into implementing them 
politically. Given any amount of political goodwill, the 
League of Nations machinery could not have functioned 
on the cracked economic base which was laid for it. 
Peace is a matter of peace-making economic relation- 
ships which are scarcely mentioned among the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals. 

Small nations may be coerced from taking up arms 
against economic dissatisfaction. So may large ones as 
long as they can be kept weak and isolated, though 
demonstrably that is not often for very long. But a first- 
class power will inevitably seek to have its individual 
economic way by conquest or domination, unless it can 
be shown a common way. 


® Dumbarton Oaks has set up arrangements by which 
the big powers can police the small ones—and hold them 
in economic bondage if so desired. It has only hinted at 
a program to maintain peace among the United States, 


Great Britain, and Russia. Obviously, no piece of politi- . 


cal machinery can accomplish that. Peace among the 
Big Three must be the result of a skillful and imagina- 
tive development of common economic interests strong 
enough and mutually profitable enough to make each 
prefer a compromise of any differences to a conflict 
which would rupture such relationships. 

To that achievement, which must be carried through 
in the area of trade, tariff, monetary, financial, indus- 
trial, agricultural, and labor agreements, there is no 
peace-keeping alternative in elaborate political machin- 
ery, even’in the benign superstate of the international- 
ist’s dreams. This is so true that Dumbarton Oaks’ de- 
bate over such questions as to whether one of the great 


powers should have the right to veto joint action apai 
itself as an alleged aggressor seems pure fant.sy, 
had better get back to reality by recognizing that sy 
vetoes are exercised only at “Munichs or at Stalin 
and concentrate on what remains to be done if Dumt 
ton Oaks is not to become the Great Dumbarton Hy 
of the quipsters. 


© To be sure, this third major effort since Napoleoy 
day to substitute world peace by agreement for wo 
peace by a dictator's conquest is no subject for quipste 
In some ways, it combines the best features of the Hg 
Alliance and the League of Nations. Like the Alliang 
it bluntly recognizes that the responsibility for pea 
keeping must be placed where the power is—in the han{ 
of the great nations. Like the League, it provide 
forum and protocol for debate to stall action and alk 
time for compromise, face-saving, and the use of p 
sure. It, at least, promises more equity than the fome 
and more teeth than the latter. 
For all those detailed proposals regarding a Securi 
Council, a General Assembly, an International Court, 
Justice, and a Military Staff Committee, we can 
little more at this date, lest history laugh in our facg 
The history of Metternich’s Holy Alliance, which m 
yet be aped by the Big Four (China politely included 
stands to remind us of how allies can fall out after:thg 
have won a victory that shifts their motivations { 
alliance. The League’s history is a reminder of how 
clutter of machinery can obscure the true basis of peaq 
The basis of peace cannot be found in an array ¢ 
peace-keeping machinery. And, while power determin 
victory, all the records of war scoff at a British newspapt 
editor's comment that he found at Dumbarton 0 
“some fuzzy idealism and much vagueness, but one bj 
workable fact—that peace depends on-power.” The bas 
of peace—it cannot be too often repeated, though it h 
been often proved—lies in sound economic relationship 


© Perhaps the best hope for Dumbarton Oaks lies ini 
final recognition of this “one big workable fact” at tl 
tail-end of the draft. In proposing an Economic a 
Social Council, it says, “With a view to the creation‘ 
conditions of stability and wellbeing which are necessaf 
for peaceful and friendly relations among nations, # 
organization should facilitate solutions of internatiot 
economic, social, and other humanitarian problems at 
promote respect for human rights and fundamental fre 
doms.” The inscription may be somewhat vague and 
little pretentious, but if any cornerstone was laid 
Dumbarton Oaks, this is it. 
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